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te foclion euuishian'o Girceicin-varticst Limes 
chief sources of early history ; religious ideas, allegorical x ethical 
underpretation ; supposed olavergrenctes from the faite; “independant 
thinkers , fhe prototypes of He great Ethical Schools spirit of Anguory 
seeking for'a rule of action” s “Si eculations cosmologucai 5 
ethical re eptuons beg, ee wh oras; Heraclitus Hie re 
Tunney 9 toves, ments , ois work “On Nature’ 3 Democritus; 
he Sopi ras : Socrates ~) fe wise, lus method. beguuns of eHucal 
“systernd ising 5 ruse -oF ur - great § Socratic Schoois, I=. The Halon Schoo, 


from Whence uss ued me Cmte & Peripatetic sects; Pe A Te oograxic School ; 
Ba che byrenatc which passed unlo E Nibsouatins 4% She ounces, 


oud of Which avose | Me Stotc School , 
Division o Me s a ees into two general heads vi 
i That period from the me of Zeno a he intro ductiok of Stoivism 
Lathe Roman world. | 
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| Zdhat period from the time of Leno Ge, Political g, inte llectuad 
| condition of Greece at Hus time 3 Zeno- brewing of hts public career 
‘ak the Stoa or Porch ; his successors Gleanthes ryssipus ; Analysis of he 
Ethical System a ae Stotcs, via: theer Physicak theories , Living in agree- 
-ment wlth N plained , Rational achwity , Pleas ure, She Affecl- 
“ins, Virtue grag Ver tues ‘Vice. Ihe Jdeal Wise Maw, Fhe Goan 
ods The Goon asLAw , After changes to meet practical wants, 
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one Duble Life , Succde , Morals ar applied le Kelipron ; Stoic 
apractecal system ; its spread. m Greece - greater 1m Rome. | 
IL, Stoiccsm av Romegye. Early customs susuages of he Homarus; 
‘lt “a + ARTE teachers to Staly , Stoicism introduced i) onmans by Panae- 
toicusim under bre Republic ; and. under tre Empive ; the growth o 


Steversm until tume of Nero: his cruelty to philosophers » philoso rO- 
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lus dthical Views § peepee io of he Roman world. under Me reign, of Ihe Store. Em- 
oe Nerva , Ira aon, Hadrian, Antonmus cama Noarcus Aurelius ; 

Ihe later our 3% ¢ yoonenk of later Stoccism , his ethical ‘Reflections’ pall 
| persecution of of Ie ciate Exolaimed. ; deview t Old % Later’ Stoic doctrines, 
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Stoicism ceases to be a distinct Dhilaophy ; din debt % Stoceisin, mare 


The Ethics of the Stoies. 
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Mie beginnings of the Greek vace are lost 
wm the obscurity which envelopes all pre-lustorie 
times, amustery all the deeper, because from 
national pride, the Greeks have never beew wile 
dng to acknowledge any other cradle than 
the civilized laud of Greece; though the legend 
G this people speak clearly of joregn elements 
it ther civilization and iw religcous worship 
‘which came fom the east, | 
Che fustory of this land becomes all itt 
more interesting” as its people have been looked 
upon as obedient Lo reason, interpreting thought 
Ww clear form ana racefuod EX ATESSLON ; Lu the © | 
state definite dabei aad the rights ff cit penship, ) 
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and not unmindful of social feelings and sympatues 
dhe chuof types of jweiry and jorase origi. 
nated with them, and their wri tings are View: 
va 0s the fountain head of the literature 
of Kurope . 
| but it 16 not Wy Lute utlon Lo enter 
to The history gf Greece, other than to crace 
as concisely as possible, the evolution of the 
Grok conscience in the realm of Morals; 
or, mare particularly that sude of the subject 
which leads up tr and deals with tie f thus 
of the Bt010s . 
From various kinds of information 
which we possess respecting the Social Con- 
caltuon of the people, we might reasonably — 
believe , that a fairly well ordered state of 
society eXUSled , EVEN LL am age we muhe 
almost call legendary . Steve was 
considerable cuilezation and Anontedge of | 
the Arts ; they were superior to the wher peoples: 


around them, iv government, literature, Lan- 
guage ANA MANNE? ; refined f thought, hu- 
“mane , courteous and exbibet ing mora trats; 
though they had no system of jaarads befire the 
lime Ff Socrates, 12, about 450 years, BC, 
Se chute} sources of early Greek Views — 
of life are drawn from Homer (850B.c), #esvod, 
‘Solon and the seven Wise-met of Greece, — 
certain Orphuc or legendary Poesves -and S here- 
r cy aes (600, 8.) Who WAS One of the carly Ore | 
jalulosophers s from suck literary remains and. | 
other minor or less distinct sources , are gather- 
pal fragments, quotations , or germs of prece ms far 
conduct, as MALLMS , saws and veflections. fF 


é 


Stese precepis were mize we with a sort 
of a religion and fable, which consisted of che 
beauty of the world and the deificacion of such 
heroic human qualvttes as strength , or prowess; 
be gods and herons degraded by passcons and 
brutality, ana their huphest and purest concep- 


t Usherwegs Hist: gf Philos: Vu: I. gf. 
Zellers Outlenés of Greek Philos: pp. 7-12.&27. 


tions ” Gop , anthropomorphis 

— And yet thy ming up of religion and nyth, 
was but the roughest form of spiritual prayer, Me 
crudest conception as enteriained by unen lighter 
ed men of dinue or supernatural powers, which 
the ey desired to invoke in time of Need or dis- 
tress, or Lo show porch thecy gratitude for ferors 
receryed : what is the conception of LEUS ba, 
Qath whe turis everywhere his shining eyes and 
beholds add tangs, but the adumbration o of bhe 
doct rune of the one true Crap of vevelatcow, | 
whose eyes are un evely place, behulaing the evel and 


the good’ 


age 


the Homeric potins Gwe US SOME 
mot lon of early religous ideas and poract Lees; 
the gods were viewed as human beings of magni 
fied powers, capable of pain and pleasure, and t 
| assuming all powers at will , travelled with 

miraculous speed, lived on bal Ly fork ana. were 
wempe nm mortacit ty, they were rulers and ay 


f Jhe eed.) ta z ee eeanttinn PR 278, 


g Wations teaching men through dreams, Signs: 
and portento j | She heroes or demi- 

gods were worshipped jw thei serveees zo socurty, 

thear deeds were suptrhuman and embodied those 
ideals of character and achievement which Ue 
Nearls Greeks cherished. | 
oy noha Was the jLecy of the men of 
that ancient time more manifested than in their 
prayers ana, supolucations Zo these Gods and heroes: 
for 10 one would undertake anythug without | 
first asking the direction and assistance of 
the gods, as the surest means of hang his ti 
tarprises crowned with success. | 
Sheu morality, Was closely wutercwined 

with their religion ; and the myths of tte gods 
Came UM process of Lime do personify certain Virt- 
‘wes and blessings , as justice , concord, filiaspuety 
pdelity , pity , modesty, Liberty be; Lhese and 
‘the Like were represented under ther respective — 
emblems at Ajyjaro priace representations, as Lrches 


Wis rprsented Fi le ad es halite Was ind 
to sign ify that wealth was dispensed by good 
and bad alvke. Fortune, was a 
goddess turning a wheel ,which raised up some, 
persons and threw down others at the same time, 
And to ‘farther show the allegorical and 
ethical interpretation of which ther myths 
and fables are lg Some eytent susceptible, of lap 
slected the following. | 
he gift by Jupiter to Promechews of the 
beautiful Je ndora, who was inclosed in w boy 
with diseases , war, pestilence, famine, discord, 
envy 5 ON the boy beng gpened Jandora immediate. 
-| ly aypeared and with her came info the world, 
all the calamitves concealed 1m the boy, but 
Hope remained at the bottom. he mean- 
‘ing’ of which by a free inter pretation ts, that 
the most heauteful ard estimable things in 
this world are sometimes connected with the 
most grerious misfortunes; but that um every 


ofl iction, nuan is comforted with the Hope of re- 
lief, cna of hotter days to come. | 
che love of Cupid for Ssyche , was an allege y 
to show that all true affection us toward the mind; 
and that the fi uft of life lo an ntedlig’ "ent being 
ls only of value according Lo the understanding 
and, goodness which hé possesses. 

Me Graces or Vi rlues were represented 
‘as three beautiful females, dials in hand , to show 
‘thet Virtues though diff event, helong tw cach 
other; the Graces were boeutifut and unadorned 
to sign ify that kind affections are pleaseng,, 
and wentle ness of manner suffece ent without 
cart, Lr gain good-will , 

| Sw these myths ata fables efforts SelM 
iG have heen made to reconcile the stortes of the 
Goas with the religous and morad seati mene, 
and thereby inspire a feeling of reverence jor 
the Gods, esteem for the bravery of the heroes, and 
an admiration the a. ana the good. 


il 
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Ne douht the masses among the reeks be- 


elueved what wus taught by their religion, of the 


dongs of the gods and therr relations tr men, 
associating with ther worship, the hurhese 10- 
{Lions of sanctety, seeung’ nothing but what was 
beneficent un it, ana vie WLhw? the deities as 
pavoring fustuce, humanity, temperance and 
wisdom: believed also ow the eminent fitness 
of honoring the names of their heroes as bewefactars. 
| They must therefore have addressed raeir 

prayers and para their vows to the gods in ald 

Sincerity 5 ashing por favorable minds, refreshing 

TANS, fruitful seasons and deliverance from peste- 
lence; believed too perhaps, that the good would. 


he vewarded and the evil punshed, 


J hey may have noted some things most peroley- 
ng in their creed, but doubtless passed them 


Over, as we do ourselves on passing over obpection- | 


ug Um moralrtres for the sake of the moral 


~able passages it the Bible, or. of CKCUnSiIg” OHM 
| 


i bade. 


lessons which grow ont of this hustory or the other 
narratives so that ther religious sentement trans- 
wrens the See mit” acon sistencles of thelr be- 
lief, anal so hecame the source of their morals 
and. they cwlture. 
But of think there must have heen an-~ 
-other class of worshipers among those early men, 
Who perceived that many of Che actions of the 
gods were lustful and passionate and pleasure. | 


lov ing ens osecuting their loves and practicing 


decert, hence this class, must have found ty | 
these haser actions of the gods, an eptenuation 
for their own selfish and wanton conducr , jor 
anoug the deeties were frequent breaches of 
chastity, and whose feasts and sacrifuces were 
often attended by yevels and wild orgzes: 
if then this class of worshippers should form 


adehased notion of the Tous and thetr worship 
le suit their own loose morads, ‘plucked pleasure 
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ly life, or trod t the paths of i lt sith 


anziety; considering pleasure and indulgence | 


as the only material of a happy life, “ they — 


could but aseribe such motives anol practices 


ty the examples of the gods, whe must consist- 
ently sanction their foldres and ther pleasures, 
ahnad still possibly there was another 
class those who avoided EXCESS Lit eating’ ana 
drinking Se , Who would abstain from animal 
‘food because of ther belief in the doctrine of 
melempsy chasis « whe very epcesses and 


$$ $$$, 


would but serve to incite them to Vepress eycesses 
in their own habits, and control the gratifica- 

tion of thecrown mere animal natures; and 

So hy a, discipline of continence temperance, 

‘simplicity and fortitude be enabltd tr perform 
acceptable duty to the gods and to men, 

| efnd J think there must have heen also 
| another Class, who rather ridiculed the gods, 


| 
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extravagancies Which they saw in ther religion 


/0 
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and spoke of them with contempt, who viewed 
their practices as shameful and videcent, and 
‘who perhaps asked such questions, as, Why Zeus 
begat separate families of men in the shape of a bull, 
ant, serpent or suan!; and how could lus mistress 
hecome a she-hear’, My the Lous chavy 
2d, inte plants, beasts and stars / 
| his class would take williag for granted, fat 
must test the dogmas of religion hy the light of 
Yeason, and so would become sceptical of che gia. 
faith, . begin to speculate on its absurdities — 
and its immoralities, — perhaps longed to break 
away from the old traditions. | 
These are some of the subjective differences, 
which J think we nught reasonably expect a 
furd among men lke the Greeks, with strong | 
Lmdginations and Vigorous reasoning powers : 
and these subjective differences, when the Grek 
mind set itself to reflect upon the national — 
religuon, would result wm the — f mil 
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diverse systems of morace. | 
| Mese several classes mad possibly be con- 
sidered aS analagolus to , probably were the | 
forerunners of , Chose niled schools im Philosophy 
ana Morals, which long afterwards mane their 
Appearance among the (xrecks, ws, the Socratte 
the Lpoicure an, the Cyne ani Stoic , and a 
Seeptical Schools . 
Whether ny new be wholly right or not, } 
it nevertheless seems to me, that bias kd 
have been at a very early time, divergencies 
from the orihodoy faith, through earnest men. 
seeking to solve some of the many problems which 
were forcing themselves upon their atiention: or 
through the efforts of others, seeking perhaps 
to reconcile differences of opinion with hea 


to duty both to the gods and to meen . 

Nt x us evident that there was in Che air 
Ch spurut of Inguiry * MEéE/ began ber look out on, 
the world around, - trud to think about tain 


‘relations te it, and the world unseen; they 
speculated upon the laws of nature, constructed 
systems of the universe, longed to understand 
the mysteries of, and lo acsentangle the tute 
about the worla im which they lived, out of which 
they mught he furnished mth a rule of action, 
a standard of what was right ana Wrong : ut 
they were hauaceapped in their attempts to solve 
these problems, for they had xo method tw help 
them, no vules to guide them wn the search, ane 
therefore ther progress wes slow and laborious, 

Sheir thowg hts ana. speculations were adi 
at forse COs 0 logucad, and out of ther materia: 
istic views of the mmanafold life, Mey soughd te 
pruceyole of things. Shey were con. 


—— 


cornea with Che sensuous, or exteraad wn ils 
simpler forms ; thecr age was the wenreceel 
of plulosophy, and was hut prejoaratory lr a 
more reflective lunking, arrected inward, i 
was deeper, or mare subjective, — alse ‘i 


— meen | 


43, 
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W tendency to ethical reflection ana speculation, 
Sassing hy such sages as Shales, who may be 
included in the immature stages of plulosophy, 
‘because mainly concerned with the theortes of nature 
we come to P. Ylhagoras (562.86), who ts yeputed tyr 
he among the first who began to- formulate ohhi- 
-cal conceptions . He is thought by some Lo 
be more of a moral reformer than a seentif ic 
teacher; this is probably owing to his ethical tem- | 
per, as seen uw the religious Brotherhood or Associa 
tion which he founded, whose aim was the moral 
education and purtfication of the com munity; 
its members being bound by laws of absiinente, 
hardihood and religion Ie this philosopher 
among ovher thing's, 15 also ascribed the doctrine 
of Moetempsy chosis. His followers gave a 
mathematical farm to their ethical notcons, syjn- 
‘bols taking the place of aefenctcons; for exaiple 
Justice WS aefuned as a square number, intended 
tr express what 1s clue ; Good was connected) 


+— 
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with rape light ce; and evil, with theer on 
“posites .7 His admirers would graft his 
mystical religous asceticism, on thé doctvi nes 
of Plate, of whom he vs considered the forerunner 
We come now to a philosopher Lit whom 
we are espectally tuterested eHeractitus of 
Ephesus. (8,535.B.C,) one of the most profound mela 
physicians of anevent Greece , the character of — 
whose writings Us obscure sui ope gram matle : te 
kernel of whase doct rene, beng that Contentment 


or Happeness t us the greatest (ughest ) good to be 


sought for zm life, He is important 
ZO Us Un this OsSH rit because he is regarded as the 
forerunner of of SCOLCLSIN . He wrote a creatise 


cca of which only a few fragments re- 
‘mains un this work he gives a VLEWS regarisng 
the Universe, Politics (including Ethics) lite 
Theology, but couched m lauguage so fguratin 
and intricate, as to baffle critics and phalos- 
cpphers J shall make no ~~ Ree 
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5 Sa the siebaeits gh Aus Tsing than b 
‘quate some of these fragments bearing on the subject 
i Morals, and then add the commonly received 
interpretation of huis views . 
FE aysrae t XIX. AShore i is one Wisdom to wonder 
stand the intelligent WILL by which all things 
are governed through all. 
| UXXI. Je limits of the Soul You would not 
qund out, though You should traverse every way. 
LXXIIE. A man when he ts drunken ts led by 
a islet youth, stumbling, ignorant of where 
he ts going , having a wet soul, | 
LXXIV. dhe ary soul us the wisest and hest. 
XCI. dhe Law of understanding Ls common 
to all, Jhase who speak with intelligence, must 
hold fast to that which ts common to all, even 
more strong than acity holds fast to sts ae 
for all human laws are dependent upon one avind 
“LAW , for this rules as fur as it wills, and sufi 


Je all. 
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| XI. Although the law of REASON 18 com- 
mon, the majarity of people live as though 
they had an understanding of their own. — 
XCVI. Jor human nature does not possess. 
understanding but the divine does. 
Mise dhe people must frgnt for their law 


as for their walls. 


EAS — eoilasiten 


Cl. Greater fates gar Greater rewards, | 
CI, Presumpevon must be quenched, even 
more than a fre . spt 
CIV. cor men to have whatever they wish, 


wotla not be well. Sickness makes health 
pleasant and gaod s hunger, sablety ; Wearl ness,yest. 


“CV. Jt is hard to contend against passion, for 


whatever it craves tt buys with tts Cife. 
CVI. ct pertains to all men, to know them- 


“selves, ana to learn self-control. 


CVI . Self control is the highest virtue, | 


and wisdom is to speak truth, and conserous- 


ly to act according to nature. 


| 


lg ova. Jt is better to conceal ignorance, heb ida is 
hard to do so in relaxation and over wine . | 
 OXIIT. Jo me, one is ten thousand if he be the best. | 


CXIV. dhe Aiphesvans deserve, mak for man, 


to be hung, and the youth to leave che city, 
inasmuch as they have banished MHermodorus, 


the worthiest man among them, saying, ‘hati na. 
one of us excel ,and uf there be any such, let him 


go elsewhere and among other people * 


She generad notton of his ethical views ha 
been gathered from several ancient sources, and 
may be sata to be comprised within ihe following 


summary. She ena of lofe Ls to 7/02 Happi- 
ness, and for this purpose the hody should have 


repose, and its wants be confined within the narrow- 


-est limits posstble : it ls more rmportane fr men 


to know themselves than to acquire extensive Learn- 


Uf human t1 life is the death of the soul, for while 


it continues in the body, iv as confined and ae- 


1] 
| 


— and never gains iis true freedom and — 


mn Heraclite Ephesii abled nile Bullets 
Fberacliti Ephesit Prag mente . Bs GW. Fatrick. 
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activity until ut returns to the dwine nature fron 
which it comes: the furst yirtue ts to be temperate, 


and the first wisdom is to follow nature i all human 
laws are founded Upon One divine law o of ans 


which governs all Hunge. f i 
Leno and the Stoic philosophers incor 
‘rated into their system, the most pertinent parts 


of these tenets of Jteraciitus , both pe prneeee and’ 


morals. 


We C pass now to another master tn the a 


‘lative and physical sciences, Democritus (b 4608.) 


One of the founders of the Atomic doctrine ; whose 
cosmicad theory has hele a permanent place in 
philosophical thought . Sn his wew of | 


morals, Democritus placed Happiness as the 


‘summum bonum’, fiis, he sard could be attained ly 
avoiding extremes and observing the limits foyed 
by nature. Shus fear and strong desire, all that rs 
ltkely to bnng sorrow or care, shoud be shunned; 
moderation vs the first law of wisdom, and the 


4 Historia Critica Philosophoe Vod:d y Pee f Enflela LLB. 


Tughest satisfaction comes from knowledge.7 
Democritus was relatively as important to 
the Lpicurean, as Heraclitus was lo the Stoic 
School ; ; for the man principles of the physics 
and moral teaching of Democritus were adope- 
ed by Lpveurus . 
he insuffecr vency of atte moypts to aia! 
the problems of existence, and dissatisfaction 
wilt the cnguirtes and speculations aste the — 
possrbilety of penetrating the secreds of the materi- 
-al WOrLa , led to the appearance of a group of 
men called the Sophists ; promine ni unong whom 
were Srotagoras, Gorgias ,Hippias and Prodicus. 
hese Sophisis made thetr appearance — 

between 450 and 400,B6. Shey took the 
ground, that the essential nature of things coud 
not he known, or if known could not he stated. 

his negative position which they took, in 
respect tr plysvcad inguiries, led therm to con- 
-suder their relation to other men, and the sts 


ita huowcgt Acst: 0 bral ie Yell 925. 
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of human affairs; so they set themselves to pro- 
vide a general or literary education for the ning 
‘youths who expected to enter pudlic life, and such 
instruction was given by public lectures; a reams 
never before attempted . 
hese Oophusts were a clever set of men, 


oe considerable talent and influential connec- 


-tions ; to them flocked youths from nearly every ct by: 
they were recog nized teachers gf ORATORY, POLITIOS 
ama DISPUTATION, or as Sra); Sedguced pues it they 
taught the art of getting on in the world and 
of managing pub lre affairs : ‘ hey mingled exe 
posiéions of different virtues with prudential 


Justification of artut, as a way of obtarneng pleasure 
and avoiding pain. 


SIhese teachers seemed tr have no doctrine in 
common, each had his own views, though the Ly 
all clarmed among other things , fs iil 


men in morals by showing them how to Live 


well ana — each his own _— and 


al, 


Le, 


this was but Zulding men to ‘the hest way of | 
living, from the points of — of both virtue | 
and self- interest at once. | 

But the Sophists came to be viewed with 
Suspicion, because of their boast, that “They could 
make the worse , appear the better reason ; this, it. 
was said of an was their avowed iiss anu 
so they were looked upon as reprehensible: thes ey 


were also considered sceptical in their views, | 
Qs Ls shown Un Q ‘comears iis from the speech of baliicles 
in Plato's Gorgias, " Philosoph uy $ @ graceful hing 
when it ws moderately cultivated in youth, but 
if any one occupies him self with it beyond the 
proper age, ruins him. 
Su their visits to different cities, | 


| 


the Sophists noted the various laws and orai- 


-nances, Which in each place were carried out, 


dhs very variety impressed chen wilt the 
heltef that there no such things as Recut and 
WRONG by nature, but only conventionally ; 


Te 


23, 


this led to theiy denval of absract Inuth 7 
Justice, asserting that or man there ws no- 
eternal RIGHT, because no eternal TRUTH, 
law was but the law of each city. That: 
which appears pust and honorable for cach city 
is so for that city, so long as that opinion ts 
entertained , | 

Suddenly there a ppecr - among biivad | 
brilliant and showy teachers, an antagonist 
whose method was as strangely different from 
theirs , Qs in appearance he was rude and un- 
-gainly - - Socrates, the wise . 
| bike them he seemed to court notice, Lived | 
much out of doors, and was ever talking to 
the young men gathered about him; but unlike 
the other teachers, he made no clisplay of his 
knowledge, indeed affected to- know not any- 
thing + the other teachers demanded large 
compensation , he asked nothing, he explained 


his mission, hy reference to his mothers peyton 
| 


what she did for women in labor, he would do 
for men, by assusting ideas in therr birth, and 


destroyed :* and thus he believed he could he 
Oocrates (b.4y69.3c.) was the son of 


poor but respectadle parents ; he learned his fa- 
thers trade but early relinquished w, for 6rizo- 


charmed with the Young mans character edu- 
cated him at his own expense. i | 
Socrates studied phys ics but abandoned 


7 = 


having brought them forth, examined them to 
see if they were true or false, ful to die or he 


of service to his fellow-men by helping them to learn. 


awealihy Athentan (as we learn from DiogLaértius 


i 
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that. and instead of try tng to account for the 
universe, he was ever craving for Qa light to sho 
lim, his own path through it” * | 
Socrates agreed with the Sophists, to | 
make man as a logical and moral being, the 
object of reflection and study: but they were 
content with what concerned the elementary 


| 


| 


T Lived Hist: of Fatlos: article on Socrates, 
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functions, as perception, opinion and desire ; 
while he directed his attention not only to these 
but more especially to the highest intellectual 
functions which stand in relation toe knowledge. 
and virtue. Virtue was dependent om 
knowledge ar moral insight, the former flowed 
rom the latter: all vice was upnoranee., Zs | 
Prof: Siagwick very neatly explarns ches 
docratic view Of VIRTUE or KNOWLEDGE, 
Srue knowledge would produce uniformity uid 


rance that produces the contrary; for exam ple, 
it is men’s Un orance of Justice, which ts ihe | 


men’s moral judgments and conduct : it us agns- 


sole Cause of Wn ust acts, JSnat tver ry one 
wishes for his own Zo, and. woulda get iL if he 


.~] 
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of all goods the finest , then he knowing what 


coula us evident; and uf he recognised that 
justice anol virtue were not only goods, and 


were Just and righteous acts would prefer noch- 


ing else; while those who did not know, cwuld 


| 


t Ueher weg's Hist: of Philos Yol:t.§ 33- 
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not do them if they would, Ouly knowledge , 
therefore can set aman free to realize his wish 
inright conduct; as a bad man is constrained 
by ignorance to do what us contrary to hos real 


wish, which is always for his own greatest good 
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ted through knowledge, and could be caught to 
duly gualifred mines, in aword, the true art 
of life could be imparted. i | 

Be She virtue which Socrates Sought, was 

not that of the official of the Sophists, neither 
did he seek mere victory in disputation as 

| they did, nordid he attach much importance 
to form; the one thing of vmportance to him, 

was the standard of right action, and in se- 
curing that, men would have arule by which to 
order their conduct aright and know what is 
‘honorable just and good. No oreover in 
The pursurt of this kind of viRTUE, if one should 
happen to endure privation or penury, such w 


T Stdgwick’s Outlines of Lithics pp 24425. 


Now thes right manner of life, was to be atian- 
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life would be richer in enjoyment, than in a life 
of luyury and @€ase. 

She method of Socrates was a critical one 
of inguiry, which was often marked by irony, or 
affected want of knowledge, that he might there. 
hy induce others to oun him in discussion, and 
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so conduct them, to what ought to be sougyt for in 
Knowledge; that proving all things , they might hold 
fast to that which was good: he ajopealed to- 
perience and analogy, setting forth the noble as 
opposed to the base, the just as against the un- 
| ust . She high estimate he placed on the 
dignity of manhood led him to believe, that per- 
“haps there was a certain divine element in th 

soul of man, that might be continued after aad 
and which element might receive (as indeed 
he believed in his own case, his 6 aimorcor) some 
inner or special guidance. r 
‘dte entreated men torise above the ordinary mo 
ality which rested on common custom, and to 
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obey the inner sense of right and also cultivate 
a love of friendship. 


and obedience to the state, that he endured 

death, rather than be unfarihful to its code 
of honor, orviolate its principles . 
HDocrates formed nwo read system, there 
fore there were no defunite theories to be de- 
fended by his followers: his principles and 
method were however mostly used by them aii, 
(even Qs they were all largely interested vn 
moral questions. 

She fruitful lofe of Socrates, gave rise 
ls several Schools of Philosophy, vis. 
1% The Platonic, from which issued, 

ThecAcademic and Peripatetic sects, 
Zu The Megaric or Dialectical Sehool. 
[3% The C Y renarc, which passed into Eppioureanisi 
A "lhe Cynic , out of which arose 
The Stoic School. 


cAnd yet withal he had such respect to law 
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Shese were the ideals those followers of Socrates 
formed of ther master; doubtless they drew from 
huis teachings such views as harmonized with 
their own ideas: and while they all strove to carry 
out the method of their master, they were never. 


-theless un some particulars, led to conclusions 


wide ly different 


rs) Shall dwedi long enough onthe furst three 


of these Schools of Plulosophy , to give an outline 
of the preneiples taught by each, and chen wih 
the last School, take up my line of argument, 
and the further olevelopment of my subject. 


1 The Platonic School. 


| Plato (b.427B.c) throughout his early manhood 
was the devoted friend of Socrates, with whom he 
remained ten years. After the death of 
Socrates, Plato began to teach in a grove near 
Athens, called Heademia, and there founded 


as 
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the first great philosophical school. 

Srom his various writings manly his 
Republic’ We gather Suffrcrent tor formulate 
his ethical cloctrines . 
Plato held, that the highest good consistea 
un the knowledge of the first Goon,ie, Supreme 
Mind, or Gop. She end of this knowt- 
edge , isto render man as like to Gon, as hu- 
man nature will permit. 
Virtue vs the most perfect habit of soul which 
adorns maw ,it also includes pardicular Virtues 
aecording to the facultves or paris of che soul, 
joreyample, che Virtue of the Cognitive part 
of the soul, is WISDOM; of the Courageous part, 
| VALOR Ss of the Appetctive part, TEMPERANCE, 
JUSTICE, ts ageneral virtue enabling each 
| part to perform its own function. 
PIETY, ws justice, La duty to the gods, 
FRIENDSHIP, 6s recuprocal benevolence. 
The PASSIONS, are irrational motdons of 


the soul excited by some apparent good or evil, 
cA parallel between virtwe in the state and 


the highest mission of the state us to train its 

citizens te virtue, And in this ideal 
state, the three principal functions of the soul, 
find their counter. -parts ina particular class of 
cub zens : the first class of citizens, corresponds 
to the Cognitive parts the secona (warriors) to the 
Courageous part; and the third (laborers), to the 
Appetitre parc. — Ohese Classes are to 
labor for the good of add, form one family , and 


of youths is to be encouraged, only the best qual 
ued persons can rise to the lughest stations, 


TheceHeademic Schools . 


che School of Plato dong continued fa- 


virtue in the individual ts dvawn. to show that 


without selfish Antercsts. She education 


‘mous , but passed through several changes, 


@ 
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or tendencies, on which account it was divided 
unto the Ola Middle and New Academies. 
Uhe Old taught the doctrines of Plato~. 
She Middle, included the 2% 3 Schools, 
| and was somewhat sheptical. 

| Ghe Mew, embraced the 4# &5S4 Schools. 
| She 44 school was the opponent of the Stoice; | 
| while the 5% School with some exceptions agreed 
\with them : the general teaching of this last School 
was a combination of Platonic, Aristotelian ax 


\Store doctrines, ana so prepared the way for Neo- 
-~Platonism. | 


ESTED 
SESE 


Aristotle and the Peripatetics . 


CM ristotle, (b.384.3¢) was the favorite pupil 
of Plato, who called him ‘the mina of the School 
Some twelve years after the death of his Master, 
Aristotle opened a schoob of Jhilosophy un a grove 
" the suburhs of Athens, called he Lyceum, 

| 
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here he held davly conversations with those who 


allended him, walking as he acscoursed, whence 


his followers were called Sevipatetics ’ 

On his ethical theory, the highest good was 
Fhappiness s which consisted not in pleasure, 
‘riches or station, but in virtuous exercise of ike 
Soul. Avircuous life ts initself a cle- 
light. Virtue is a Spontaneous act, the 


effect af aesign and Volition ana is developed 
and completed by habit and reason. 


‘Virtue is a certain harmony of life: in so far 


asit is connected with the control of the passions 


it is MORAL. and m so far as, it is connected 


with the order of the racedlect, it is intedlecty- 
al or DIANGETIC: all virtues are either moral 


or intellectual, the former consists in preserv- 
ang that mean in all Chings which reason ang 


prudence prescribe; tt is the middle path between 


two extremes . 
he furst Virtue is Fortituve, amean bat? 


So 
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timidity arti rashness: TEMPERANCE Mle mean. 
between excess and neglect: GENTLENESS, the 
mean between anger and insensibility. 
JUSTICE is the highest ethical viréue, combining 
law and obligation: Equity, corrects the defeci 
of law. All passions tend to excess, 
but guided by reason, become the source of hu- 
man greatness , 
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Phe Dianoetic virtues are, REASON, ART, 
SCIENCE Qnd PRACTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
@ sensual life is brutish, a scventifie dafe is civ 
FRIENDSHIP, 18 Qllted to VIRTUE, anol consisis in 
japerfect affection towards an equal. 
| Mu his treatise on Pou TICS, Aristotle shows 
that only in the state is the ethical problem Ca- 
‘pable of solution , for while the state was organiz- 
ed for the protection of life, it also stood for the 
\preservation of morals. cts basis isin the 
family; the harmony of citizens musi be founde 
on agreement of opinien . She difference 
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between good and bad governments, ts tn the e 
ject pursued by the rulers, either for the public 
food or private gan. 

| The Peripatetics 

dhe followers of Aristotle, for several centurtes 
after his death, gave up metaphysical specular 
ction and confined their attentvon chiefly to 
4 popular presen tation of Ethics, | 
he later Peripatetics returned again to the 
Conceptions of their /Master. 


cece he Megaric School. 
| Luclid , one Of thre most devoted duserples of 
Socrates, after the latter's death, withdrew with 
some of his fellow discrples to Megara, ara there 
established a School of Philosophy. 
Sts chief merté was tts Dialectics, forat W2S 
‘more occupied with the forms of thought, weth a 
view to the discovery of particular rules, than 
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the foundeng of any sclentifle systenc. 
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On his £thical views, £uclid held, the chtef good 


ls UNITY; but ib ts known by several names; at 
one time people eallit prupence, at another | 
time Gon, and at another time, iwreLcecr, — 
Ote also held the opinion, that Evie as the 


opposite of Goon has no physical exrstence: adl 


— 


things which exist are Goon by participation o| 
their first Good (deity), hence tm the nature of 
things , there ws no evil. 


3% The C 7yPendic School. 


Whis School takes its name from the buith-piac 
of tts founder Aristippus, who was born in er 
Africa , When he was a young man he ca 
to Greece and remained with Socrates, wal 
the latters deata ; later in life he became the 

head of a philosophicad school in his native 

city. cAll physical speculation he aroia 
ed, because it was beyond MAN s understancdi 
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all his study was therefore concentrated on the 
moral constitution of man. 

| Ohe ethical viens of Aristippus seem to hay 
taken their color from his own personality, for! nt 
fore he became the disciple of Socrates, he was 
given to luyury, gay and careless , with pleasure 
as his governing motive, so while Socrates was 
discoursing on the subject of good in the abstract; 
Viristippus was undoubtedly thinking how he 
might specify what ut was, and he resolved it 
into the concrete,- pleasure. He alpears 
‘te have been favored in this conclusion by he prin- 
ciple held ly Protagoras,"as the senses may de- 
-ceive ,we can only know that which is without 
Us, by the impressions made onus: hence Aris- 
Eippus argued that as sensation does not de- 
ceive, when sensations are pleasurable, we nacur- 
ally seck for ther repetition, and shun those that 
are painful: Pleasure therefore must be, and is 
the only positive geod, aud as such, is theend of life, 
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ly pursue pleasure, so should man, but with this 


-L ivings as to the future. 


tion by the incorporation of the ATOMIC theory 


ure is fleeting and may be had only in parts, 
ar sweet morsels as il were, each one should — 


seek hts own present pleasure, without any mis 
| 
| 


The Epicureans . 
Lpiewrus (d.atAthens,341,B¢) adopted the Heda 
doctrine of Aristippus, giving it scventifre direc- 


and opinions of Democritus. 
He made use of the same touchstone for TRUTH, 
as did Hristippus, and referred adi his con- 


ceptions to sensation and feeling, he also made 
Slappiness synonymous with Pleasure . 


He contended that as ald animats instinetive- 


diffe renee, he should foresee what will be the 


de did not deny mental pleasures, but the pa. 
ures of the body were to be preferred, both for 
their intensity and duration, Ana as pleas. | 


resulé of his acts and thus avd thase jones 
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which occasr.on grief, or at Least know how te en- 
~dure those pains from which great Pleasure will result. 
His thought of Happiness is not mere fod 
enyoy ment, but for the whole of life ; the pleasure 
(of body while not to be slighted, are smadi as 
compared with those of the soul, which embrace 
past and future, through memory and ope. 
Wisdom or insight, consisted in kuowledge 
as to the proper course lo pursue, by which 
happy or virtuous life might be attained, and 
from vt all virtues proceeded. 
She Virtuous man was he. whe was able tr pro- 


“ceed | right Ly in his search of pleasure, which he 
‘would find without fail. 
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4! The Cynics 


| Mather of Socrates’ disciples was Antis- 
-thenes, who enjoyed the intimate personal 
friendship of his master, whom it ws said he most 


— 


resembled in appearance: after the death of 


at Athens, called the Cynosurges, whence this 
school was called Ihe Cyne School. 

Vie taught that Virtue was the only good, 
enjoyment as an end of life, was only evil; the 


| essence of Virtue liesin SeLF-conTROL. | 


ONCE acguer ead cannot be lost, 
— Whatever us between Vertue and Vice ts 


words, andy Sacratte force. 

No possible fori of government pleiiacal him 
and he demanded that men shoud return to 
anatural state. 

She wise man vs removed from Society wn order 
to make him a cleazen of the world. 
CAntisthenes made amoaderate woe of Dia- 
lectuc , bu his followers renounced every kind 
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Socrates he opened a school in the Gymnasium 


Virtue uw capabé e of being taught, and when 


INDIFFERENT. Virbue does not require may 


of scientific purswit, on the ground, that the 
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those seeking virtuous habits and manners, 
One of the most prominent members of 


‘monly accepted as Qa fair ty pe of the Gy ntes 
and the extravagant stories as related of his | 
brutish, ostentatious habits and unnatural — 
Manners have branded these men as degraded 
and degrading; so that they have been reviled, 
and ther best motives impugned as selfish, 

indecent and arrogant. While this may 

ty some extent be true, nevertheless there ave some 
pounts un the character of the byntes, that sus 

‘ly call fortn our admiration, and wnstead 
of velop ying them, we should oa pay aw | 


trebute of respect and regard W therr CHEroY 


| 


to wirtile . 
Dhat Lh cy pushed self-denial and self-conin 
to extremes and often hed men and manners 
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speculations of philosophy ave unnecessary tr 


this school was Jiogenes of Sinope , who is con 


and perseverance in their endeavor to-attatr 


l 


Lyd. 


remember that they had no recognized r 
made rules to which they might conform the 
conduct, or shape their actions, but were seek- 
- ug to educe a plan We should bear in 
mind too, that they were but reaching agast 
the luywry and the offeminacy of the times s 
andy their renuncration of ease and com: 
fort, un the practice of abstemrousness and 
fortitude , and the subjugation of the sensuad 
desires, they were protesting against the vice 
of the age, and attempting aceformation of 
| Society un that profligate capitad poe 


im contempt is Jughly probable; but _ 
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| aNMoore than that, they were striven g to at: 
tain amanner of life or, evolve preci ples 0 
doctrines which muyht lead to the moral 
perfection of men. | 
| She independent character of the 
Sage of Athens, had won the admiration 
of these men, and while they may have pro- 
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‘duced an ill-shapen copy of his strength of 
will and power of self-assertion , ana mis—_ 
understood his subtilty of thought, yet har 
they at least shawn ri ci of follows 
could des pese wealth honor anol pleas ure; 
and endure labor hardshtp and yrdicae, 
thal they might realize their hopes of living 
ca life in accordance with their notions of 
VIRTUE, SIMPLICITY and FREEDOM, and of 
acting out their pri neiples at any sacrifice. 

As muht be Supposed Oynicism, haa not 
a large following, for with its strange sungil- 
tarities , its great self-denials and the herae 
qualities required to regulate and subjugate 


the ordinary desires of life, ut was never | 
popular asa philosophy, nor aid ut con- 
“ivibule much gain of a positive characte 
tr ethical science, but ut paved the Woy 
for another great shaol of moratists, — 


She Stoics, which I now take wo, 
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OS, treating this subject, @ shall divide 
the history of the School intr two provcepal di> 
“Visions, VIZ: 
| 1. Shat period from the time of Leng, 
to the introduction of Stoicism to the 
Roman world, ana, 

11. btoicism. as it flourished among 
the Romans. | 
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A dhat period from the tume of Zeno, to the tn 
-troduction of Stoicism to the Roman world. 
Yhe Stove system like the great Socratic 
‘Schools, we have just been describing, took its 
rise mM Athens under Leno at ihe close of ihe 
AB Century B.C. | 
| Shough it arose on Greck soil. it & haral 
considered the vesult of purely Greck thought 
but rather the outgrowth of that interacts =| 


ia 
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between East and West, which followed the | 
conquests of AMleyander , cht the close 
of this century, Greece was far from being as | 
strong polrtically, as she once was: Srof Jeno. | 


| 


explarns, how that disunion was prevalent in het 


once thenatural head of free Greece, Was no- 


longer paramount in power, for her vitad force 
WAS decaying t 
ANevertheless the city was still, the inted- 


lectual centre of the civilized world: to her 
came old and young , philosophers and students 
|from all parts of her own land , from A sia-Minor 
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and the far East, and from the Isles of the Sea, 
to sip at the old fount of kuowledge. | 

St was a period too when the old customs and 
the old religuon were onthe wane, even the na- 
tional Literature was sinking into a decadenc 
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jor men began turning their thoughts to some- 
thing better, seeking something more satisfying 
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politics, her liberties endangered, and Athens 
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for their religious aspirations than the myths 
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hence they were open tr hear and weigh the 
mercts of any system of morals, philosophy 
or religion, that might offer the safest guide 


| 
| 
| 
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She Un f licence of the several prea docratic 


-LAN society, for each of these schools haa its 
followers, who advocated its merits | 
Shen it was that Leis. about 320 B.¢, 


of the gods, or the fables of Homer and Hesiod: 


to conduct, or satisfy their spurituad cravings. 


systems were being more or less felt in Athen- 


when some 30 years of age, like many young 
men of his day, left his distant home at 
Citium in Cypress, to come to Athens, some 
say im a merchantile capacity; but, as he haa 
read some of the writings of the great philasop 
of Greece, doubtless he may, Sought ly accomplish 
a double purpose, that of pushiig trade and 
learmng something more of science. 


AAt ail events he came to Greece ane nothing a| 


es 


is 
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daunted because of his Ship wreck ,and lass 
sf goods tn the voyuge thither, soon sought 
gut w teacher An Grates the 6yneC, whose 
umstrictions he admired . He couch 
not however reconcile himself to the pecul- 
“tar manner of his master, sohe turned to 
other teachers; at one time it was dtilpo, 
and at another time it was Lenoerates 
until atter nearly 20 years of study and 
eyperuenuce, learning the varcous styles a 


ed le would he w master himself, 
| Sw the culy were Cervarn joubiec huila- 

wigs, as the Gymnasium, used jor athlete 
evercises ar the cuscussions of philosophers ge, 
into these the several sects withdrew as they 
increased in number and influence . 

oJo these buildings was then gl yen SUCK 
names as the Academ of? /lavtr, the Kyceum 
of Aristotle, and so on. 


methods of the several schools Keng determin 
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Sn the city was also a Colonnade or Bo 
called the "Sto Poricile or Parnted Porch, 
ones the resort of the foets and reohly is 
-corated with painevugs ly the famous artis 
Jolygnotus, whith recalled many Lessons of 
batrcacesm, and devotion to puslec Ayo 
At this polace Ken, gathered hes pups | 
and there taught many years as did alea 
his Sue saa from a OL0u or Porch. titi 
jolla wers have calied StOLCS;.and bicit 
teachings, the doctrines of the larch , 
Leng, white th some Meas re portabing 
of the doctrines of the 6ynrcs, did nat share 
their Lrossness ov affectation; though he 
Seems ty havé assumed the gffrce of fui 
“preacher, raising his voice of warning — 
ann entreaty, unfolding anew doctrine | 
they had never heard ocfore, OV. if beard, hoa 
ang no heed . Joubiless le spoke of, or 


wreducted @ orisis tu the times; : for behold, | 
| 
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of custom diminishing, Eprewrean soft - 
Ness Spreading, orcental skepticzsm pre 
valling and indifference everywhere ap- 
parent. “Would not Athenans consules: 
repent and belveve his mew’ doctrine of safety? 
for he wished to save them despany, levity and | 
blasphemy, and would teach them the beauty of 
Virtue , show them the nobility of moral worth, 
and help them to veadize the dignity of ther 
manhood, 

Su this new preacher and teacher, the people 
saw aman of great siucerity, scrap eonvec- 
tions , sumple habits, and yet withal Kind ana 
| gentle In Manner. St is mot Stra rige 
that soon he had many scholars, which wereas- 
ed in ruber year by year, weth ever increas- 
lng respect para to himself ; for by nis dig 
wily ana purity, he soon won his way tr the 
affections of the people, that they intrusted | 
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the old creeds were wang, the majesty : 
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him with the keys of the citadel ; and af ter his 
death at 98, tiey erected a statue of brass Ly 
hus memary, Pees 
Athos successor was Cleanthes, aman of 
UNUSUAL energy and of great in dustry, but so 
poor, that he was forced to gan a livelihood by 
drawing water for the gardens by mght and 
by day, engaged in the work of the dchood ; ke 
was in every way filted to uphold his masters 
Teachings, though wucapable of extend ing then 
or of establishing them ona secure basis: tis 
was reserved for and accomplished by his succes 
sor, Chrysippus, who ¢ypanded and deepened 
the prinevp les of Len, giving complete ness 
of detail, with vigorous intellectual treat ment 
and so presenting them as w perfected system. 
Ste was avoluminous writer tn defence of 

the sect, and it was said of him, had there been 
no Chry suppus, there had been no Sorch; te died 
206 Bl. Many eminent masters 
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succeeded in turn to the Presidency of the school; 
most of them came from other lands than Greece, 


| 


as did also a foodly proport co of ther adherents. 
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CAlthough Stoicism flourished in Greece, | 


it did not achieve its crowning triumph, until 


it was brought to Rome by the masterPanactius 


about 156,B.C; and there it underwent internal 
changes, aed for two centuries or more was the 
creed of the best if the Homans. . 

VJ shall now give Some & xplanac ion of 
the doctrines of the Stoves or, more parkicntaely 
set forth as fur as J can, the essential principle 
of their Ethics . his 45 by 19 means 
an easy task, as only | fragments of the writings 
of the Greek Stoa remain, thougn the Roman 
authorities have come dawn to us almust unim- 
pared . Had the writings of 
— The older represencatures of the school come 
down to us, the work of tracing Che gromth of 
the system and of showing how muck credit 
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us due tothis or the other teacker un ey pana 
the system would have been a comparatirely 
easy matter, although authorities agreg, that 
all the substance and spurit of the system, may 
be farly altributed to its founder. 

oft rom the paucity af matercals, there 
Qoes not appear lo be any beter way of treating 
the subject, than the method suggested ly Lellert 
Hamely n treat Stoicism as awhole without 
referring’ to rhe contributions of any particular 
individuals . 

Sram the practica character of the system, 
it would seem, that the Storcs fied their at- 
tention almost excluswely upon COnauch, 
and that, determined the object and end of 
| theer philoso phy: they therefore reasoned that 

the business of ther philosophy was co teach 
Virtue, and as virtue and philosophy may be 
learned ly evercise, so philosophy is virlue, 
aid the several parts of iC, sv many virtues; 
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Morality then wus the focus in which all 
inquiries should centre: henee Ethics was 
made the sub ect af paramount importance | 
And Leno perceiving in sctentifee 
knowledge the indispensable conaicon of moral 
qeLion and with a furcherveew of roundvagy 
out lus system, borrowed fiom thé Academecans 
the aivisions af Logic, Shysves and Ethics . 
—— Chese divisions were pudl Y recognized, by 
Chrysuppus, jer the reason that all ethical in- 
—guines must start wiih the study of NUE, 
aud the knowleage of what Gov vs. | i 
While Logic was compared to the shell yf 
an egy ar the wall of a city, ana declared tr 
be of importance Qs an alam ais cover ing 
truth or of avorduig error . 
CAs there is much in the Stoic ethics 
about ‘living in conformity tr nature’, J 
shall begin the consideration of the sub/ect, 
by aed out the meaning of the eypression, 
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to obtain which, we must examine the physical 
theortes of the Stoves. | 

Shey held, everything real is materval, 
all things are produced by air-currents whieh 
coming from the centre of the object, oli fuse 
over the extremities aud surface, then yeturn 
to the centre; they were led to guve corporeal 
form to all substances, even to, day, wupht, 
month, years, emotvons, juagmen ts, good and 
evil, the soul and Gov: ali acttons were due 
to some matervad in the body, 

Shts materealeyy ung? of every th in TD had as ca 
aim, to discover abasis for human action, since 
everything acts or 1s acted upon: yet the Stoics 
would not acknowledge holaug a mechanical 
. theory of nature, but explained their theary as 

_ dynamical, placing force above matter. 
She part which acts (farce) vs the efficient 
cause, and from this, life and motion proceed; 
this force 1s tothe world as the soul is to man, 


| 
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the highest cause ,~Reason,- Gop. 


in heaven, and others said, tt was ia the gun. 
| When they invested Grop with yealtty, He 
was called, the Noind or Soul of the World, and 
was identified with a heated fluid, called, the 
All penetrating Breath or Air-current, Ether 
or primary fire , which penetrated all things, ard 
had various names according to the material in 
which it resided; nor was there any difference 


dence, Destiny, Gon. 

From Gon all things proceeded , and all 
thing's will return to Hum at the end of every 
period of the world, and anew world will hegun afte 
of we contrast this Pantheism. pure ani 
Simple, with the views held by Yleraclitus, we 
Shall readily see, how much che Stoics were 
indebted tahim. | | 


| 


| 
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Ihe seat of thts offrcient ‘force, some placed 


between primary Noatter, ana Fire, Ether, Provi- 
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Heraclitus conceived Gop as a fiery Lther 
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of Hus work, he could claim relationship with 
the eternal Reason, and this identity would 
be all the closer, the more he guves play tv the | 
dine element within him. | 
Shis paysical grouna work, sx to speak, 
would lend a sort of religlous sauction and 
encouragement to all moral duties, provide 
a satisfaction for man's spiritual cravings, 
and inspire willing obedience to its highest 
requirements . CH life conformed to, or, — 
Livery in agreement with Nature, was,in 
this sense, thé highest good or Virtue. | 
Megan while vdis true that every animal 
by an unconscious instinct (impulse) pursues what 


is best suited to its nature, repelling what is 
ujurious and attracting what is best suated 
to.its nature (and well it is that they should. 
he left to such guidance), man, because he 
has the gufe of reason, should respect his beiter 
self, ana we ruled by the divine principle within him. 


; Duogenis Laéritw de Vitis, Dogmattbus et Apophthegmatibus 
Clarorum Philosophorum. JA Kraus. 
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She naturalness of his Life (Mus well being) wedd 
then consist in a rational action, suiting his 


thoughts aud acts to the general law of the 


universe which surrounds him. 

Mhis is living in agreement with nature; 
and while there may be many ways of eypressin 
this mode of living they all mean Lhe same tis 
namely, that man can only lead arational shi 
by conforming tothis law; and he rises or fall 
um the state of Happiness, in proportion as he| 


succeeds or fails in doing this with steady purpose. 


She essential aim of the Stoic ethics, 
UE seems to me,is the exercise of learning, -the 


learning of Virtue, for the very exercise of human 


activity, leads to right action, or moral life. 
— ftatlonal activity, they contend is 

Virtue and Happiness : Happiness consists ey- 

clusively in Virtue. the good and the useful 

concide with duty aud reason t 

She thought that in moral achivily Maite 
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obeying the divine intelligence of the liniverse, 
eyalts human person ality to its utmost heighd 

The activity of man is arected to the 
individwal, the particular; but the individual 
and the particular must be subordinated to 
the universal s appetite and emotion must be 
subjected to reason, pede 


es 


Mhis philoso phy was ii therefore content 


with the reveries of calm submission, absorbed 
in the contemplation of the infinite will but 
it braced the energies far active combat, and 
bade men resist and conguer, | 
Pleasure. 

Pleasure they said was not anend, but a 
result of moral activity, uf ferent froin Virtue 
messenceand kind.  Sfleasure inits very 

mature ts perishable, Virtue ts enduring and 
eternal . Pleasure is dependent on some- 


thing external to itself, Virtue is independent, 
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condition of human Happiness ; Pleasure 
sould not he an obje ct of pursuit, as the Epicu: 


ous conduct, cheerfulness, peace of mind , as 

the wise man knows what true Pleasure is. 
but even this, though it may come as a conse- 
quence of noble action, should not be a rule 


unnatural and bad, is never theless not areal 
good, and must noc be sought as an ena tg 


is a concomitant, but not of ald activities, for 


cance when found’, | 
The SAffec tions. | 

Us iv the emotional part of man, the Stoies 
argued, that because he had an emotional 
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its reward lies wits own nadure, it possesses every 
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-reans hold. Pleasure there w in virtu- 


we 


of life . Pleasure while tt vs not always 


Vn their theory of Fleasure , the Stoits ap- 
proached Aristotle’s views, who sara Measure 


the highest are without it, ana it is of no signif 


sidé to his nature , he was not wholly vine wous 
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but might become so, hy overcoming his mation 

af reason done 18 a sufficient guide for Md : 
he must not value too huphly the animad impulses 

which also incite Lo action; he stands on a highe 
level than instinct, and he forfeits hi ceo 
of manhood, if he forsakes the hugher guidance 
for the lower, uf man was purely raiton- 
“al, no struggle would be required for the achieve- 
-ment oF virtue but ashe is not, he is rant 
of emotions and passions. | 

Naw emotion or Passion is an crag 
the soul, which ws contrary to reason and nat- 
“ure ; vt 18 @ Ausorderly condition of the soul, 
brought about by erroneous judgments or false 
| opinion t Shese moods of the emotional — 
nature, to the stronger kinds of which,we give | 
the name of passions, were thought tw have their 
seat within the reason. Some faust of judgmen t 
or of immagination, some false notion of good or 
evil, are at the root of these passions, making 
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them danger. rous and mis leading. f 
Irrational fancy Ws to present good, Quves Tse b 
es Las ure - While Desere Ls awrong estimate cout 
the future s unreal LNMApLn Lips of evil, cause 
= Greet as to the present, Or FOU of that which. 
us Lo come. hese four types of the 
Affect Lons are add grouped around Measure; 
and may still be further divided: under — 
hear, may be found the species, apprehension, 
hesutation, shame, perplerity, angely 
Under Grief, pity, envy, emutulton, poate, SOrTO™ 
| Jealousy, confusion . 
Under Desire, want, hatred, love, anger. 
Under Rhine irrational elation over some- 
thug desirable, rejorcuup at evil opt ravagant joy, 
On the anilogy of bodily dusease, these disondlys 
of the mind are further divided into, | 
(Q) Gtrone ailments, as fondncss or glry o pleasure 
| (b) Snfirmaties, as momentary Weakness , piet ifuulness x 
hese Should be considered as disturbances 
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of mental health, which tena to upset the nat- 
ural balance of the soul.and [eopardize ils self-contial . 
These may be enturely suppressed, which i 


be doue, for as all that proceeds from the wil, 
is Umpulse, and therefore voluntary, it ts in the 
power of the individual to- yreld or resist: 
until they are so suppressed, a constant battle 
| must be fought, anid warfare waged against Lhe 
umimagination, for no Virlue can eyust, where 
CMLL LEMANS. | 
| St will be noticed that thas complete SUppress- 
lon of the emotcons, resulting im Apathy ( art deter) 
isin dectded contrast with Platv and Aristotle 
who sought for ther regulation and governance 
only: while the Pertpatetics allowed that certain 
emotuns are not only necessary hut even useful * 
| his principle was essentially wrong, t 2 
Stoics contended; for whatever is faulty in th 
sligniest degree , should never he permitted, b 
must he subordinated te reason, when it cease 


i 
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to be faully: otherwise, Virtue might be alaineh 
by Means of wad Ls wrong. 
he wise man will see that the passions ate 
not natural to man, fee pt LW s0 far QS they are 
diseases which affect the body. He wil strive 
lr keep the mastery over such faulty fancces. 
Virtue. | 
Uhis was considered asa perfection Wn evety- 
thing it alone had a value for man, 

This ws a stato, the very opposite of passio 
or emotion,—Apathy, to which it was man’s di 
tr attain; but this was only the negative side 
in ibs positive aspect, Virtue isa rophe notes 
in regard to conduct. 

An this riew of the case.) think lies the 
abstractness ana yet beauty of the system: 
Us oe of discipline restraining the passions, 
| dignify ing ana strengthen ug the Wild supgest- 
“ing to man, tr seek and find within himself 
freeaom and independence; but to seck thin 
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the will tr be Virtuous, subordinating his 
erery act to the law of nature, in rational selpcontryl 
Virlwe in this sense becomes wtrue rnwara- 
ness which unparts a regularity, a firmness 
17 the whole man, bis anenergy soto speak, 
which is felt in maintaining a harmony be 
‘tween the internal force and the external 
acts, produciig Q dbus vasttion (Stadecis) to he 
consistent, and guring a character of ripeness 
mn every thing to which itis yelated. 
—Whis J think is the highest ideal of the Szaies 
Lvirtiue vesting on the will to do good, and 
episting for the perfectian and development of 
Les own bevngr wient | 
Virtue, Again as riguly ordered reason, 25 
based on knowledge ; ut is there fore called knowl 
age » ahealth and strength of Mind, AS a means 
toward rational conduct, and ineiudes two ele 
ments, the speculative and the practical. 


Mus far the Stoucs agree with Socrates, in | 
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defuung Virtue as knowledge, and Vice as rg 


‘iorance, awd holding that Virtue can be taught t 


Virewe is to them, a combination of theory ana 
practice, ‘In which action ts always based on 


knowledge, ana this fends its end in right cond 


arom Knowledge proceeds a certain plu 


tality of Virtues, and in this the Stoics adopt 
the division of Placo; makvag four cardinal virtues 
as WisDoM, or knowledge, 


COURAGE, as, fortitude and endurance, 
JUSTICE, knowing how to gue what is due, 


Y 


lee, 


TEMPERANCE, the ability to choose or withhold .* 


| Uhese primitive Virtues may again he subdivided 
into MAGnanimity , a lofty habit of nund ; 
CONTINENCE, ahable which never yelds to pleasure, 


ENDURANCE, @iabit of SUfferance. 


PRESENCE of MIND, ahabut of What ts sudtadle Under emetgeacy 


| Wisdom. in Council, aknowledg of hon and what tao, 
And analogously of Vices, some are primary and 


| 


some subordinate; of the former there are, — | 
| 
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FoLty, Cowa4rdice and ANTEMPERANCE; and 
among the latter, INCONTINENCE, SLOWNESS 
and Folly an Counser. F 

Ci the Virtues and the Vices, tach has its 
own end, but inasmuch as ail Virtues agree, 
so cil Vices. agree in themselves; hence the 
pursuit of one, involves that of thé others: 
onthis principle where one virtue exists, 
the others will alsa be found, and conversely, 
where one evil is, there will be discavered 
other evils also. * 
 Churthermore as Virtue is indivisible, it 
must he possessed asa whole, or not a ail. if 
_ Aight intention with an apprecration of 
good anderil constitutes the virtuous man; but 
‘the tntention must be good or bad. 
dhe same, strange Lr say ts true of actions ana 
there are no intermediate degrees, 4 
Ulli good acis are equally good, and jhe same 
is true of vices ; for witile some of the latter 
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do much, others only a leetle arn, they wre to- 
allintents and purposes, derangements gf tie 
soul, wid no extenwatious cau be made for 
the slightest faults; the bad can do nothing 
right, aud he who commits one crime is guilt 
(i¢ all, Mankind is therefore divided 
lute two classes, the wese or whilosophers, aud 
the foolish or depraved. 
Another paradox was their ‘WISE MAN, 
he wise man ws free from all faulis and 
mistakes, he ws ever right and never wrong, he 
us beaut yl, rich, Lap py) he alone knows how 
to obey and to rule, he only is virtwous unselfish, 
solf-controlicd, passtonless, hence he is perfect, 
lora of himself and mascer of the world, X 
dhe conception of the wise man" was ever 
open to much criticism, still it was undoubted: 
ly useful, asa high standard of virtuous 
conduct; it was an image,aran ideal of duiy 
for duiy’s sake,- reaching up continually te 
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an ever hupher summit of self-perfection . 


The Good and goods . 
As we have learned , the highest foo was 
Frappiness or Virtue, and there was nov good 
independent of Virtue or Naturalness. 


But existing things, they diveded ince 


good (agia,worthy), bad (kakia, evil,or corrupt) 
and different (adiagopa) ; 
— Ghe etrood are the Virtues | prudence, 
justice, courage, temperance + the bad are 
their opposites us, folly, injustice, hee ti 
She third class, indifferent, they made 
to consist of things neither good orev, and 
are not to be sought after or shunned , iw 
this class was placea, health riches, honor, 
and even life, because none of these things 


(are A goods as neither are poverty, sickness 


disgrace or death, evils: for both of these 
might be used for good or evil, and therefore 
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should be considered, indifferent . A 

oI was concecded , that there may be, and 
doubtless are many things, which while 
-ent in themselves might lead to good, for quan 
ple, there are guod dispositions of the mind, 
as joy, affection, Caution , goodwill, gooa- 
“spurts, modesty , reverence : in like maitner 
there are opposite conditions of mind, as. 
hatred contention, enmity anger, rejoverng 
over anothers misfortune; the former While 
not good, yet furnish certain advaitages, and 
because of such, should be sought after: the 
latter cannot ever be advantageous, as they 
are harmful and should b¢ shunned, * 


The Good as Law 
Pinally there is another notion of the Good 
in the sense of LAW. Ws Virtue is a 
law which governs the world, and man ws a7 
suoorainate part of it, that which Gon ana 
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reason ordain must he binding on Man, Ws | 
partar Lng of that nature: and just SO §00n | 
as that law is recognized, the clams of hum 
law are made manifest ; so thal impelied br 
the double obligation of moral and civil law 
men should fee themselves bound to seek Gon 


based. 
Keller eyplains that owing to the narrow list 
af things admiited by the Stotes, as really good 


evil while numberless things were declared 


| 


were folluad necessary in ther theory to meet 
practical wants ; there was still too much Cyn 
leaven, too mucit contempt of the world and 
over look tu” of cominon pleasures to suit the 
mass of met, craving for light and guidance 


‘in the path of duty. Sher fore the 


and avoid the evil, to be moral instead gf de-~ 


indifferent, and the paradoxrcad position token 
regarauig the wise man changes and concessions 
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jovciure of perfect low as portrayed in the- 
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of apathy, Was permitted tt include some of 
the tender feelings of mercy and sympathy: 
old elements of emotcon formerly excluded, 
were introduced under afferent NAMES 

the social instinct was acknowledged, and 
love and frund Ship ind wplace. E 


orevil i the highest sense, yet meeting a wan 
or helping tr a higher good, such as bodily 
wavantages, gifts of fortune, were accepted 
under a new name (Tpoyykera) or things pre- 
ferred ; and these things were arranged ia 
seale of appreciation . Me opposite 
of this Class was called (AITO TT pony mera) or 
dungs tobe avoided . * | 

Under things Lobe preferred ar eschewel 
a further divisten was made, 80 as to in- 
clude two kinds of duties; the first were 


WISe-Man Was considerably modyfied : the staté 


CAnd of that large class of things, former 
ly described as indi ferent, things not good 
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called proper or penfect duties (Karopau a) 


were calied Umperfect or intermediate 
duties (kadykor ra), which embraced the 


various, of every day lufe . ig 


Social Relations. 
She desire for society is unvolved in man's 
reason, by the aid of whick he feels himself 


apart of a whole and hence ts bound tv sub- 
ordinate his interest wwe interest of the 


an 
< S 


the higher propreecces of conduc: the second 


thing eyternad, he is readly only so.as tr Jus 
tigught not as to socrety . —dadividual 
beng thus endowed with yeason should and must 
eylst for the sake of each other, and by mutual sup- 
port with benefits conferred , advance tack others 
interest . As all raitonal beings are in- 


“tended for society, it follows that all who are 


wise and virtuous are froenas, because they are 


— = 


whole and while saying he 1s independent yew 


t Keller's Stoics, Lpicureans Chapt XL. 


harmonious in their views of life and love an 
admire each others virtuous conduct. 


-ed in the Stoic rvdea of goods. 

Moarriage (from the ethical stand-point 
of the later Stoics) should commana respect: 
such a unson ts natural and help ful. 

abut in marriage there should he chastity 
and moderation, love should he with reason, 
and neither beauty nor sensual gratification 
should enter into the question , 


Public Life aNtb 
In none op the then existing farms of gover 
‘ments did the Stoves find their deal ; their 
dissatisfaction with them all, seems to have 
led them to an enture aversion to public life, 
“not one of the old masters of the Stoa,ever en- 
tered on public life, This singularity 


A 


As this union has a certain value, it is includ: 


re 


J think, was a direct inheritance fram the 
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Cynics, as was also the substitute by which 
the Stoics thought to replace those ordinary 
relations of civil society, i.e. a citizenship of 


‘ship, was made the most of, and became a. 
leading feature in the Stoic system; doude- 
less wt had avery considerable attraction for 
men in those unsettled and stirring times . 


held a double purpose in view, to express the 


of country and home ; these two thoughts were 
combined and beautifully wrought out hy the 
later Stozcs, in auniversal Brotherhood of 
men, without distinction of country. 

But this negative position which the 
Stoics assumed on all matters relating — 
to public life, evidently shows their inten- 
‘tion to subordinate politics to ethics. 


ithe world . Mhis cosmopolitan cubinen- 


Ry the character of this citizenship they 


‘oneness of mankind, and the Stoves indenendence 


Suicide. 
Su order to secure independence far men, 
under any circumstances, voluntary depart- 


est expression of moral freedom. if 
While all are not advised to do so, yet ever 
one us urged incase of need to receive death 
at his own hand, instance Keno-, Cleanthes, 
Lratosthenes, Antipater and others. 
Mhey justified ihis act, because life and. 
death were viewed as indifferent. | 
& may well question whether a man cas 
under any pretense, consider life aud death | 
matters of uudifference : and in this made of 
exit from life, Stoicism, exhibits its tucon- 
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lo the course of nature, a submissron to the will 
of Gon, a yielding unconditionally to man: 
predetermined destiny, 


-trine, which required an absolute lei 
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“ure from life was permitieds this was the high- 
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“sistency when contrasted with its main doc- 
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Morals as applied to Religion. 
Che moral theory of the Stoves (whick brin 


nition of the divine Aeing, as Reason, who 


in Nature, controlled the activity of man, 
who should submit tous will, and ended 
by resolving everything tnto Him. 

St developed too, the idea of Providence 
In away quite unknown before, and made 
the moral duty of man spring from chis basis 
of religions 80 that while a PAilosophy, it 
was also in great part a Religuon, and this 
us fairly well brought out in the beautiful 
hymn of Cleanthes to Zeus, which will he found, 
at the conclusion of this essay. 

cJo a large extent Lt was independent of 


out also its materialism) began with the recm- 


fesbed Himself everywhere and Le everything 


c 


the traditional religion, stvll efforts were mac 
to reconcile the latter with the philosgohie 
creed hence the Stoics resorted to a method 


, 
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of allegorical interpretation of the popular 


SS 


aspirations of the age. 
Ohey held that the name of Gop or Reus 
as the one supreme Beng, may be applied tor 
those objects in nature through which Sirs 
power is exhibited, ana tr these Mate festatio 
as stars, years, months, seasons, fruits, wine, 
heroes, they gare the name of Gods, ana did 
nt forbid their worship . 
Shey attached tmportance tr divination, 


might be revealed by flighé of birds, the position 


belief, and found iu it a substratum of spirit- 
ual truth which could content the rateliectuai 


or the inter precation of omens, Mat is, event: 
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of the stars ge adl of which was a concession to 


Shey believed that all tung's in nature, 
took place by virtue of a natural unchangeadle 


solute necessity was expressed hy FATE wDESTIN\ 


connection between Cause and effect, and this ab- 


the popular religion . | 
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-erclsed a part in man,and cared for him . 
She soul was thought to be corparead, sunce 
it extends in three directions over the whole 

body: it was described as breath, and again 
asfire. che mind was also spoken of as 


between body and mind, having its seat in the 
breast, and was supposed to discharge itself 
unto the several organs of the body. 
clo the brain they assigned the seat of the 
reason ot natural soul,as distinguished 


ae 


-al soul beng the chef source from which 
all the other parts are derived. 


Shey also held the doctrine of Demons, guard- 
rian-spirits de, and that these te some extent e- 


afiery breath. che soul was a bond of union 


from the other or animal soul: the ratwn- 


if 
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S hare presented the foregoimg analysis 
of the ethical code of the Stoics, the prinei- 
sples of which had heen developed and wrought 
out by its Greek masters in the Stoa, aud 
which became a power in Athenian society, 

Uhis doctrine grew up beside the great 
Schools whose teachers were the successors 
of Plato, Aristotle and Lpicurus, and readi- 
-ly took such hold on the popular mind, as to 
create a permanent school of thought, — 
| At the time of its birth and early growth, 
people were getting sick of politics and che 
confusion and distrust of public life, dis- 
satisfied too with the traditional religon, 
on with mere skepticism: they were beginnen 
to feel a hunger for a more definite faith, 
a surer hope and a larger charity; then ot 
was that the Stoic tneory, presented, inthe 
first place, an intellectual fascination in its 
large panthers, ingenious allegories and 


2 


theories of knowledge as adapted from all local 
creeds; andin the second place, it offered neac 
and happiness to whomsoerer accented its 
principles, tn following the vocce of nature 
and in obedience to the will of Gop, through 
the doctrine of divine Providence. 

; She lecture-raoms of the successors of 
Plato and Aristotle, now well established 
at Athens were crowded with disciples, stil 
avery considerable number atiended at the 
Forch, and while those who came, may hare 
been less in number, than at the other schools 
(and a goodly proportion of them strangers, 
to hear teachers who often times were. 


Tw) 
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et ome 


were they thought to he the more earnest 


seekers after knowledge, -the more hag 


ful men of the day. 
OF if many converts made to the new 
creed, some in turn became teackers, and 


Greek neither by birth nor education), yet 


ve 


mth £lis, Colophon, vteraclea and ather places. 


after her loss of independence, nothing re- 
smained then, hut to oppose the inner self af 


“ation, and seek contentment in the recesses 


broken down that separated the East from 
the West , the Greek from the barbarian, — 
‘men became conscious, that moral life was 
a relation of man to man independent of 
nationality, and this consciousness found 
expresston in phulosophy. 


| 
| 
| 


fortitude, self-control, inward serenity and 


Stoicism spoke words of comfort by its 


Stoic schools in due time were opened at Gor 


She need of the times was not sa much theo- 
-retical knowledge as practical moral sino 
and this was even more keenly felt by Greece 


the individual to the hopeless politread situ- 


of the soul: and when too the barriers were 


Shen it was that the Stoic principles of 


contentment were understood and appreciated, 
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precepts, it taught that no public calamity or 
change of laws which might happen, could de- 
prove men of their Spiritual freedom, that the 
accidents and misfortunes of life, are but as 
trifles, even as nothing compared to the royal 
liberty of the wise man. 
St is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that Storcism filled a large place in the minds 
of men, and exerted a wide influence on Greek 
society in some of ils busiest and most import- 
-ant times. But its influence was yet to he 
more extended and far-reaching, and this was after 
its intreduction at Rome, by the later Stoics, who 
did much in re-stating, elaborating and toning 
down the harshness of their system, throwing 
new light on old cruths, converting the hara — 
and unsympathetic Lato the gentle, benevolent, 
and forgiving: tempering and modifying with 
humility, rendering milder and more attractive 
the proud and arrogant teaching of f ined 
| 


ia 
wit 


(So that Stoicism became more religious, because 
more concentrated on Deity and less on Virtue, 
and approximated more nearly to chat ‘new 
| law of love, which was afterwards to absord it. 


II, Stocism as it flourished among 
the Romans. 

Sn her career of war and conguest, Rome 
extended her triumphs eastward und made 

Greece a Roman province (168..c.): as politic: 
‘al unity between the two countries hecame 
established, intercourse between them was 
more intimate, until the culture and superior 
Social usuages of the conquered, so influenc 
the conquerors, that the Roman empire became 
Greek though the Greek nation in name be- 

came Roman’, | 


a 


: 


| 


Up to this time the various systems of Philoso- 
phy were little known in Rome, indeed so occupied 
was she in pursurt of war and politics, that she 
had scarcely begun to reflect upon the my steric 


of life and nature . 

The various customs and usuages of public 
life, the’ peal of patriotism and, of citizenship, 
the strictness and virtue of the home life, with 
appeals tx emulate the virtues of honored anceste 
Supplred the Romans with a definite rule of duit 
which law and religion enforced . But now 
with new relations opening up with the older 
civilizations of the East, it became necessary 
for the chief families of Rome, to he somewhat 
familiar with the language literature and art 
of Greece; by the side of which the narrowness 
and coldness of their own national culture, becam 
So apparent that Greek scholars and teachers 
were encouraged to come to Italy, 

Some old-time conservative spirits did yro- 
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‘test at the unfluy of this element, and measures 
were taken to banish what was viewed by themas 
an evil, but these objectors were Unaale to check the 
progress of that era of change, for the simpiucity 
and rudeness of former days, were fast giving 

way to the wealth and power of a mighty and 
conguering people . Hence a superior 
finish and wider culture must be introduced 
suitable to the growing dignity of Roman im- 
portance, and who could better impart this, 

than the Greeks 7. So we read, that 
among others Aemilius Paullus, sent to Athens, 


for a good painter and sound philosopher, and 
they sent him Moetrodorus, who excelled in both. 


NS 


Oceasional visits of philosophers were made 


to Home on public business, asin the case of the 
embassy on a mission to Rome (/55.8,c,) to secure 
the remissuon of a fine; these envoys consisce 
of Critolaus, the Peripatetic ; Diogenes the Store, 


ana Carnades the Academician : through im 


es 
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Stoic philosopher, becoming an inmate of the 


nobles to understand and adopt his views, he 


ed as the first who properly introduced Stoicismn 


visits, philosophy began to assert itself openly at 
Rome, by the brilliant discources of these repre- 
sentative men; objections to their coming were not 
only withdrawn, hut concessions made to chen. 
hater on. we hear of Fan ae tius (b/56 80.) a- 


house of Scipic at Rome, where he remained, 
many years, and trained up a number of Roman 


afterward returned to Athens, and died at the 
head of the Store school there, 110,80; he vs regard: 


at Rome. 
he practical philosophy of the Stoics, with 

iis stern morals, had an aitraction for the highest 
and most cultivated Homans, who possessed or 
were willing to acquire a Knowledge of Greek 
in order tobe taught it. | 

Jo Panaetius it LS sald, Came statesmen, 
politicians and magnates, to learn something 


7 


or | 
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hetter than effete polytheism, to give them dignity 
iin their leisure and steadfastness in the time of 
trial: amon g his converts, were Mucius dcaeveoa, 
Q,Jubero, nephew of Scipio and Rutilleas rufus; 
men exceptionally noted for their purity and 
nobility of character .7 
She example of Scipio was followed by many 

other of the leading familves, until it became 
quite the proper thing for every patrician family 
to have a Greek instructor, ypust asitwas the 
custom in more modern times to have house chaplains 
or private tutors as amongst our own best famulies 

With such care were these sometimes Chosen, that 
Cato the younger who was trained up under Anti 
-pater of Jyre, afterwards took great trouble to seek 
outAthenodorus at Sergamum and received hi 
‘uto his own household. 

Lpewreanism had also by this time 

found entrance into Aomeé, but was accept- 
-ed by the lower classes, aud then only to & 
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limited extent; it never at any time seemed 
to produce avery sensible effect on the 
manners of the people . | 
ut the settlement of Greek philosophy 
Us a general thing became more and more 
decided which extended even to Architecture, 
in literature, to the translation into Latin of 


included house-hold ornaments, exhorbitant 
prices heing pard for statues, pictures ge, 

from Greece. T As a consequence 
the various systems of Philosophy found each 


ferred Stoicism were tn much greater numbers 


and so dilligent Ly was its Dialectic studies 


Cicero himself made use of these exercises, 
indeed the career of Cicero (b.106.8c,) forms 


Greek master-pmeces; and this fashion in time 


their respective adherents , though those who pre- 


that it is supposed to have had some after in- 
fluence in the history of Roman jurcsprudence, 


an epoch in the history of Greek letters at — 
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Rome, for le was the furst Roman able to ren 
late Greek thought of the highest kind : whe 
a young man he received instruction from 
Diodotus the Stoic, and later in life, when 
py political intrigue he was forced to retire 
for atime froin public life, he was occupied 
with literary pursuits and produced two 
WOrK favorable te Stovcism. 

While Cicero adopted many of the Aatonic 
conceptions, so that he cannot be considered 
a professed Stove, he nevertheless was a great 
admirer of ther ethical doctrines, as the two 
works referred to abundantly testify, namely, 
De Officiies’ and Susculan Disputatious, the 
former derng an outgrowth of a treatise, writl 
hy the Stove professor Panactius, om practical | 
moral duties; and in the latter work, he anopt 
Some of the Store views, about the emotions of 
the soul tu its aititude and tndrfference to 
death; also the manner in which pain and 
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“ples who made them the un deviating consistency 


which he filled, and waged a brave but hopeless 


Pompey and others in the civil war, and ww 


flict; through which means the life of Cicer 


sorrow in its variety of forms shouid be horne, 
all of which breathe a spurit of resignation 
and Stoic fortitude . 

Another remarkable man of this age, and 
the last champion of the Republic, was Gate 
the younger, a devoted follower of Stove priuci- 


of his life and conduct, almost to fanacicism , 
he distinguished himself in every public office 


warfare against the evil tendencies of the times, 
denouncing bribery“and corruption tn office in 
every form: Qid 0 sincere and patriotic was 
he, that he preferred losing the consulship that 
violate the laws. Jte withstood Catsar. 


defense of humanity, also contended tha in 
the strife,no Roman city should be plundered, 
or Roman klood spilled except in actual con- 


oe 
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was saved and Utica twice prevented from being 


plundened . Onthis city, fend ing that he was 
unable to carry out his principles of a free 
state, and that it was about to perish, he felt 
he must perish with it, and died by hus own hand 
Inhis last moments, he ad been reading 
Slates dialogue on the immortality of the 


soul, and with some friends calmly discoursed 
on philosophy (of which he was a great student), 
shortly afterward, gravely took himself off in 
the way his religion permitted. | 

Under the Empire, we find that iugustus 
rather sought the friendship of the Stoics, and 
was withheld from many cruelties and extreme 


measures by the exhortations of these philosophers, } 
She wert Eneperors, Jtherius Caligula,C lawd- 
situs and Nero were considerably opposed Ll therr | 


tyrannical acts by the Stoics, with a courage 
that often reacted against them; but which 
nevertheless accomplished good yesults, far 
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many were emboldened hy their steadfasiness, 
to turn tothe doctrines of the Porch, as towards 


vant proof of the widespread nature of the 
movement. Bud in the time of Nera, 
the opposition took the form of a persecution; 


as they came under the Emperors Jealous eye, 


ed a serious nature, philosophy was proscribed, 
and the principal Stoucs were struck down by 


imperval direction . 
Perhaps the veal motive for-Neros cruel 
despotism may he found Ww the attitude of the 


ed his hands with kus own mother’s blood, then 
it was that they showed their dis approval of 


areligious creed, and history contains abund- 


for several years atiacks were made on promi- 
“nent men of the several systems of philosophy 


or fell under the suspicion of is favorites: 
then about the year 59,AD, the persecution Assum- 


Stoics toward the Emperor, after he had stain- 


his vices and crimes, and perhaps reprobated 
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the luxury, extravagance and degeneracy of the 
times Jo escape this persecution many flea 


the city; of those who remained, some were accused 
false charges and imprisoned, some were banish — 


ed as Cornutus, Rufus Dion and others, wud. 
some were condemned to death, among the 
latier was the pro-consul Plautus, Pactus Thract 
and Lucius Annacus Seneca the noted Stoic 
moralist and Prime-minister of the Empire. 
Nero's hatred and cruelty in this latter 
case, seems unaccountable, for he had been traiued 
inyouth by Seneca, whom he afterwards made his 
chief adviser, and solong as the Emperor was 
influenced by his wisdom , the goverment was 
administered with energy; but this salutary 
influence waned as the Emperor became more 
wayward and despotic, until the treatinent 
of his mister was wrned to dislike, when 
Senecw petitioned his master to allow him to 
yetire from publre life, offering hin his enormous 
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fortune: but even after lis retirement he was 
‘charged with beng concerned in w conspiracy 
| against Nero's life, and wus foced to commit 
‘suicide 


Qur attention will now he di- 


-rected tw Seneca, asone of the three representa- 
-tive men, whom J have chosen from among the — 


Stoic worthies of the Roman world, iv evempli- 
fy the teachings of the later Stoics. = 

Seneca (b 5.80), WAS statesman, w 
brilliant pleader at the Bar and w scholar, and 
of all the writers of that ‘silver age, he is con- 
sidered the most eminent . | 


Although he was fomiliar with the 


world of fashion, still he endeavored to shape 
his life by Stoic rule, and while not a professed 
moralisi, yet he has guven the world,a — 
most eloquent series of truths, which ap~ 


proach so nearly to the truths of fhristinnlty)| 


that the wonder is how he could have known 
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them without having heard them from in- 
-spired, lips. ie 


Ais writings are im the form of letters 


or moral sermons, inwhich he acknowledges 
that he is striving after an ideal, by which 


he might shape his own lfe, and perhaps be 
an instructor of others; this he was led to un- 


rdertake because dissatisfied with the narrow- 
ness, harshness and often-times paradoxical 


character of the Stoic system of morals, and, 
therefore sought to tone down its asperivity, 
and temper it with gentleness, sympathy and 
religious fervor, that wW might thereby he w 
more practical guide and common sense 
standard for human action . oa 
Stow far he succeeded in doing this, 
we may best learn by some quotations from 
his own writings . wl 
Jn reading his Epistles, we are impress- 


ced. with the religious tone which pervades them, 
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if e ot repeated appeats to the mind aad 
heart of Lucilius, whom he strives to draw 
from the vanity of the world, to seek for the true 
happiness of inward peace. Sn this re: 
-ligious tone he may have heen mare or less in- 
fluenced by the insecurity of lyfe and Vici ssi- 
‘tudes of the times, or, it may be indirectly — 
through the enthusiasm of the Christian teach- 
wg: at all events, wot only his writings, but 
itis sald, all the philosophy of this period 
became decidedly more religious intone. 
peneca axpresses — hopefulness 
of the moral progress of men, Tand in this he 
differs from the old views, which held that 
the mass of men could never become any thing 
else but fools and scallawags; toward this pro- 
gress, much may be done by maxims uUlustra- 
tions, rules to encourage or rebuke, counsels to 
advise and strengthen the weak,- - all of which 


would act as way-marks to those ai 
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-ward on the road to Virtue: still he lays great 
stress on the methods of self-discipline, on the 
quickening of the conscience through gucet times 
of meditation and of communion of the spirit 
with the unseen world as in the following, “we 
should set a watch on our lips, and atiend the 
more useful and necessary work of contempla- 
tion. he first petition that we are to 
make te Gon Aumtanty us foi a good con | 
“science, the second for health of mind, ana then 
fhody. here are some thing's which we direet- 
ly wish for, as, foy, peace and the Wke...., as, 
fatcence in pain and sickness; others that con- 
-cern our external behaviour, as modesty...... 


decency ,and such a demeanor as may become 
a prudent man: 7 


But in nothing do we find a more direct 
difference from the old views, than on the — 
nature of the soul and of immortality, 

che original Stoic doctrine of the immor- 
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tality of the soul was, baad souls exist | 
after death unttl the end of the worlds course, 
when they will be resolved into the primary Sub- 
stance ar divine Being: contrast this condition- 
-al immortality with Seneca’s views. | 
In the question of the immortality of the 
Soul, ut goes very far with mex a general consent 
to the opinion of w future reward and punishment 
which meditation raises me to the contempt 7 | 
this life, in the hope of a better ” | punk | 
| And this you may be assured, that if Ut ( te soul 
survives the body, vt can by no means perish, be- 
cause it is not perishable; since no ummortality 
admits an exception, mor can ouybing maid 
what is naturally, eternal, 

Death which we somuch dread, puts of life 
for awhile, but does deprive ws of it entirely: a 
Gay will come, which shail raise us again to 
light. . things that seem to die and be lost, 
an only changed. Observe the circling course 
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of Rises You well see that aula un this word 
us extinguished, but rises and sets aiternately.? 
When the day shall come, that will Separate this 
composition, human and divine, S will leave 
this body here where J found it, and return ty 
‘the gods, not that J am altogether absent from 
them even now; though detained from superior 
l happiness, by this heavy clog. cdhis short stay 
in mortal life is but the prelude to a beiter © 
ana more lasting life above... ..another begin 
“ung, another state of things expect Us, We can- 
-not as yet reach heaven, till duly qualified . 
Look then with an intrepid eye upon that deter. 
mined happy hour. St is not the last to the 
Soul, Uf it be to the body; whaterer — ane 
syread around thee, look upon them only as the 
sare of wiv inn we must leave them ad and go 
Jhis day wich men are apt to dread as 
tei last, is but the burth- “aay of an eternity, that 
a blessed day when the mystertes of Nature shall 
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be revealed, the darkness be dispersed ana the 
light break i. How then will it amaze You, 
‘when you shall behold that divine light in its 
‘full spread of glory in heaven. Such a reflec 


-tion commands us to have always eternity m view? 


Seneca is far from being satisfied with the 
conception about the wise man, and calls uo 
certain inconsistencies, as uf tv show disapproval 
of his unnatural character. Chen after your grand 


professions that the sage is never poor, you admic 


that he may be in want of clothing, food and sel. 
You say that the sage never can ve foolish, yet 


allow that he may loose his senses and ueter silly 


words After denying that the wise man can 
ever loose his freedom, you admit that he may be sold, 
and have to obey orders, and to do menial drudgery 
to serve his master. 0 after all your lofty aims, 
you go to much the same lengths as other folks, it 


‘You eadl things by new names . 


And as in contrast with this im pass ible sage 
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nto knows no sorrow, can feel no pity and who has 


‘subdued all emotion; Seneca writes ‘do Lament 


the death of a friend 1s both natural and fist, 
ash ora tear, would allow to his memory. A 


‘Such decency us there in sorrow, which is always 
to be observed dy proper boundary. cShere is some— 


-thing sweet in such indulgence in sorrow. * 


: As to his notion of the Groon, he says, 
whe sumum bonum’ seeks not any external sai 


ut 1s maintained within, and is entire in self. 
ff wise man wants nothing mare than a smena.:| | 


elevated mind; con tempt uous of che power of 
fortune, he is contented in himself # 
Of Frienpsuip, "there is a certain innate sweet- 


ness Ut it: for nacure Lmpells us to seek society: but 


what you term Friendship, is only traffic. Jowkat 


purpose should we choose a Friend: tohave one 
whom we may serve in the utmost case of neces- 
“sity, and follow him into banishment if need de. 


| No — — can well be enjoyed, save as 


to De Vito 3 Beata. 
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we have a friend to share it. ait | 
Uhere was a strong feeling of kind liness in 
the nature of Seneca, one must be very slow in- 
-deed who does not see the effort he made to 
cast aside the hardness and coldness of his 
creed ,and give scope and play to the emotion: 
al side of his shadaster: This may be — 
seen in huis allusions to the pleasures of Friend 
ship; the tender sense of grief at che loss of 
friends, hisrepeated protests against the — 
‘human practices of the arena,” his plea for — 
the removal of social obstructions, such as the 

differences between hond and free;his dislike of 
Cynical singularities, which would tend to isolate 
men, and prevent the growth of sympathy ands | 
good-fellow ship . # 

Had J space, many are the parallels, 
oS could show between the meditations of Seneca 
and Moly Scripture, and because of an approach 
Inhis writings to the spirit of S#Paul in his — 
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Epistles, itis helreved that the pagan moralist, 
‘must have felt mare or less the influnce of the 
christian Apostle. Indeed some letters have 
been brought forward, which profess to he a corre: 
-spondence between the two, but these letters have 
heen pronounced spurious. f 
Another attempt has been made to connect — 
the two from the fact that Gallio (brother g yf Seneca) 
was the officer who refused to hear the disputes 
between StPaul and the Jews; and again that 
Jurrus, a colleague of Seneca's was the one 
into whose custody St Paul was trusted as 
a prisoner at Rome.* | 
Srom these circumstances it ts thought Seneca 
may have been among the readers or listeners of 
StPawl, hut in this as in the other case there is 
no probability, though it may be possible that 
Seneca may have heard, through the slaves of | 
‘his own household, of the new religious more-— 
‘ment from Jerusalem. and which had even tven 
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| fia lodgement in Rome. 
But though there may be resemblances “~"” 
style and feeling between the two writings, ther 
is awide chasm which separates the two, for 
at the best on the Stoic, Senica, there is but blind 
submission to an absolute law , no tender grace of 
‘meckness no moral sequences between life here 
and hereafter; ablerrors, but mistakes of ignorance 
and man himself the only arbiter, to say when he 
may withdraw from life 7 | 
On the other hand, these meditations of Seneca, 
annear to have Supplied the place of religious princi 
am to the better classes of Roman Sactety, and were 
tw less useful to the Lower classes, in providing truths 
and offering sympathy, to aid them wi, Stern conflict of life. 
And if these moral reflections, seem to us, at one 
| insufficient, or at another ttme overdone,we should mot 
undervalue them , but pay due credit to their worth, 
remembering they were written to counterdet the 
oe vice and dial ly wan ag = ry and sesualism. 
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Epictitus . | 
- Anang those who attended on the Emperor 
Dare, Was a profligate Young courtuer named. 
Epaphroditus, in whose household was a mean 
looking and deformed Phrygian slave iuy Epictitus, 
‘“byname; whose very helplessness caused him tohe 
unfit for any physical purposes, but whase keen 
intelligence determined his master to make use 
of him in the only way possible. as it was then 
fashionable for the great fa) miltes of Rome to | 
number among their slaves, poets, rhetoricians and 
phil osophers, Epaphroditus was sieged with the 
common whim to have a philosophic slave, and so, 
| sent Epictitus to the school of WCusonius Rufus, 
Wo be trained in Stove philosophy. 
on some way the slave youth obtained his free- 
don and hegan to teach but with the expulsion of 
the ohil asophers from Rome, by Domitian (Ap. 84), 
hewithdrew to Nicopolis and opened a school 
there: ‘his teaching was taken down by his puard 
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‘Arian, and of what he wrote two hooks have © 
come down tous, viz: She Discourses and — 
‘She Encheiridion , or Aoanuad.. 
| Concerning Lovctitus, Lecky says, Pagan 
antiguity has left us no grander example; one, 
who while sounding the very abyss of human misery 
and looking forward to death as to simple decom- 
position, was yet so filled with the sense of the 
divine presence that lus life was one continued 
hymn to Providence. t 
And this wise and good man, cS have lake 
as the second representative or exponent of the 
later Stoic doctrines. 
here is the mark of deep and sincere 
pety in the thoughts of Epictitus, and while there 
are few or no Speculations on the nature of Gop, 
yet he speaks of Deity as guite separate and — 
apart from the universe (a departure from the 
old Pantherstic doctrine), upon which He displays 
His — and His Providence. 


t Leaky’. Morals Vol:I. pp. 193-4. 


Natice how latins insists on the recopui 
ction of Gop, and that the chief dut iy of man, lies 
‘Un ohedience to him. 
As to prety towards the gods, you era 
that this vs the chief thing, tohave right gpinions 
about them, to think that they exist and that 
they administer the ALL, well and justly; and 
you must fix yourself in this principle (duty) ta 
obey them and to yield to them in every. thing 
which happens, and voluntarily to follow it as 
being accomplished by the wisest intelligence. 
For if you do so, you will never either blame the. 
gods, nor will you accuse them of neglecting you. \7 
cAnd in his excellent views on the subject 
of Providence, he further conveys the thought that 
not only Should Gop be praised for /tis rememn- 
brance of men, but for the superior faculties, 
which Jté has given them . St is easy to 
praise Providence, if a man possesses two quali-~ 
tes: — a ll what — and 
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in a ne persons and tlle and a pial 
disposition ne GoD has introduced man to be 


aspectator of Him and His works ....an iner- 
-preter. Come then do you also having obserr- 
ed these things, look ta the faculties which you 
have. Gon has not only given us these facu- 
ties by which we shall be able to bear everything 
that happens, without being depressed or broken. 
by it, but like a good king and true father, He has 
given us these faculties free from hinderance, and 
subject to na compulsion’. f 
And on this ground and of o relation with | 
Gon, he argues, man should ever possess a, Sense 
of resignation to His will. She wise and 
good man, after considering adi these ings, 
submits his own mind, te Jim. who administers 
the whole, as good te do to the law of the 
state. * | 
Sines man is related to Con and is His ical 
-man, and is therefore Father of all, arises the 
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thought with Epictitus, of human Brotherhood, 
and toan inquiry he made answer, ‘How then 
shall a man endure such persons as this slave?. 
Slave yourself, will_you not bear with your own 
brother, who has Zeus for his progenitor, and 1s 
like a son from the same descent from abaver, 
But af you hare been put in any such higher 
place, will you immediately make yourself w 
tyrant! will not remember who you are and whom 
you rule? that they are kinsmen, that they are 
brethren by nature, that they are the offsprong 
of Leus?” 7 
his thought is further expanded in its largest 
and most liberal sense.  —Néver in reply to 
the question, to what country do you belong, say 
that you are an Athenian or Corinthian, but that 
you are Citinen of the world. . . why should not such 
aman call himself acutinen of the world, why not 
ason of Gop, and why should he be afrard of any- 
thing which happens among men ? Ss hinshio 
fae 7 | 
T Dissert: Lid: cap: 13, 


with eaaier enough to enable us fy live Lu safety? 
and tohave Gop for your maker and father, shadl 
not this release ws from sorrow and fear. | 
Jn reference to possessions and worldly goods 
he says, Zyamine yourself whether _you wish to bg 
vich or to be happy : and if you wish to be rich, 
know that vt is neither a blessing, nor ts ib site| 
gether in_your power, but i to be happy, know that 
Ui both is a blessing, and is it your power, since | 
the former is but a Lempara ry Loan of fortune, 
but the gift of happiness is in the wil ° 
‘Wealth is not among the number of good things 
extravagance is among the number of evils; 
sober-mindedness, of good things. he latter in- 
vites us to frugality, the former to extravagance, 
As ut is better to be wi good health, being hard press 
-ed on a little truckle bed, than to roll and decid 
ut some broad couch, so too it is better in a small 
competence to enjoy the calm of moderate desires 
than in the midst y a to he discontent: 


= 
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| “a tho agi are me wugyestiva if the chuef things 
which men ought to be exercised, for he says, 
There are three things in which aman ought 
not to neglect . Me first concerns the desires 
and the aversious, that he may not fail to get 
what he desires and not to fall into that which 
he does not desire; 3 for faaling i in either produces 
an affect, which brings perturbations, disorders, 
bad fortune, sorrows, envy and lamentation . 
She second concerns the movements towards an 
an object, and the movements from an object, or | 
what aman ought to do according to order anal 
reason, as the Malnt arming of relations natural 
or acquired, US O pious mat Q son, father meiligen, 
he third concerns freedom from deception 
and rashness, and generally ly the assents,; this hus 
to do with those making profucien CY, 50 that not 


even im sleep, intoxication or melancholy, aity | | 


“ut 
appearance ulepamined may Surprise Us. 


eal this bi in another _ he 
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|says, Stl our power is Our will ald depends on it 
thing's mot in our power, are parts of the body, pa 
ents, brothers, children. country. 7 
‘on what shall we place the ee 7 Ssnot bal 
life, children, parents, country.’ 
With such sentiments as these, we are hardly 
) prepared tw receive his ascetic counsels, Vey | 
We are inguiring about ordinary marriages. 
and those free from distractions, ,.. we do not 
find the affair of of marriage LM this state of 
‘the world, a thing which is especially suited 
to the Cynic: re | 
_ dte is however consistent in holding his Stoic 
views of public life , for, dte will hold himself 
aloof from public Life in the form of politics or | 
evil duties which will seem unworthy oflus interes. 
He recognizes the divine part in man, ‘the 
guardian angel , as Conscience. cKave not 
S, within me a diviner, who has told me, the 
noture 4 si and ag and has —— 
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tome the sugns (marks) of both? what need have 
J then to consult the viscera of vietims or 
flight of burds’* 
tis forbearance and forgivencss of faults 
in others ts seen, to wit, ‘Ought not then this 
robber, this adulterer be destroyed ? By no 
means say sos this man has been mistaken 
and deceived about the most important mat 
ters, not in the faculty/ of vision, but in the facul- 
‘ty which distinguishes food from bad?: x 
But though he has large charity for the 
misdoings of men, he has little patience with vain 
show and display ; iehim , only the moderate and 
temperate use of dress or other goods and in- 
— dubgences, ts the best type of excellence. # 
Ou the matter of Suicide, he guves this 
advice, Friends wait for Gop, when He — 
shall give the signal and release you from this 
service, then, go te Him, but forthe present, 
endure to dwell un this place where te has pd yous / 
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io al Cases, we must be ready, he says, to so 
control ourselves and our wishes, as to orsign 


the “seems which Gop has lent us. 
| 

Vaking our leave of Lpictitus and with- 
drawing from Nicopolis, we return to Rome) 
to find that the Emperor Domitian, ‘who clear. 
ed Rome of what most shamed him, had been 
assassinated; and throwgh the eloquence of 
Dion Chrysostom, ane of the Store philosophers wha 
addressed the army on behalf of Nerva, with 
Such success, that the shout went up of, Nera 
Imperator, and with Nerva began the reign | 
the Stoies. 

Dion was made governor of Asia Minor, ad 
afterwards the private chaplain of the Emperor 
Srajan, with whom he rode in the same iriumphal 
chariot at the celebration of the Dacian victories, 

ot was Dion again, who turned the fierce- 
ESS Le the mab adit dri Kit out c,d | 


ST ite atten oe — 


t Enchiridion XC. 
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from Aleyandria ; and who plead with the — 
Famans on such pertinent topies, as,"the dig- 
-nity of Labor, the sin of slavery and the folly of | 
turning hermit « ce ut wus who urged — 
Srajan io devote himself to the public service, 
and so well did the Emperor follow this counsel, 
that a public library was opened in the Capitol, 
while roads canals, and bridges were built wll over 
the empire. 
Another Stoic teacher who returned from banish- 
‘ment at this time, was Luphrates ; one of his | 
pupils was Pliny the younger, who, it is said, on 
epousing his neglect of philosophy owing ta pus- 
lic duty, was told by his master, ‘Jo serve the — 
state and eyecute Justice, is the noblest part of — 
philosophy * Under Srafan flourished 
scholars, as Pliny, Plutarch and Jacctus. — 
Srajan was succeeded by a third Stoio 
Emperor, Hadrian ,whose whole bent was to re- 
-form whatever seemed amiss inthe state, 
| 


i 
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die: SOyS, that the process bt rewovation hil) 


‘was begun under Augustus by the Stoic Labeo, 
‘was continued with great zeal under Hadrian 


and there were few departments into which 


‘the catholic and humane principles of Stoic 
were not to some degree carried out. — ) 
Sor fifteen years or two-thirds of his reign, ie! 


traversed the Empire a-foot, from one extent to 


‘the other, reghting wrongs, improving public — 


buildings and erecting new ones. 
Vtadrian adopted as his successor Anton- 


-LNUS, whose reign Was $0 peaceful and just, 
that he was surnamed, Fius’ (dutiful) and 


seven of his successors ,in memory of his wise 
rule called themselves <ANTONINUS. | 
Of his many praise worthy public acts, a few 
may be mentioned as an indey of his character, 
tayation se chastity of women and slaves 
protected, cruelt ty of masters and il Lifidelity of 


husbands phe am lectures on putea 
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provided for unnecessary wars avoided; and 


other nations even, went so far to honor him, 
as to swhmit therr disputes to his arbitration. 


: | 
cHe adopted ashis son and successor, 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. © 
@his wise and pious ruler was born |21,AD; 
he was early and carefully trained hy Stoic 
masters, and on the death of the Emperor, sue- 


-ceeded to the throne: he at once showed his mag: 


nanimity by sharing the authority with Varus, 
upon whose death in a few years, he became 
sole ruler, but at atime most turbulent inthe 
affairs of state. Ais quiet nature — 
was more suited for peace than camp-life, but 
he felt called upon to spend most of his reegn in 
the anxious, laborious duties of warfare. 

dée was diligent in duty, patient under 


trial, and ever maintained such sweetness of — 


temper astobeaccounted ‘the purest and pentlest 
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me of abl, the pagan world’; and him, J hal 
selected as, third representative, or, exponent r 
later-day Stoicism. 

tus philosophy v is known as, dhe Reflections,’ 
writien in the midst of public business, or on the 
eve of hattle,and in consequence are rather frag- 
mentary . Nothing seems to me, 
so practical a test of Chis mans purity, sincerity, 
and unselfishness, than his voluntary act of quit. 
ting for an we period, the pomp, luxury and 
fascination of regal life at Lome, for the self- 
-“Untposed bask, for the public good, of leading his 
legions in an inglorious warfare against bar 
“harvans ; and ut so doing was obliged to incur 
innumerable dangers and hardships; while ve- 
‘volt, famine and pestilence were laying waste 
the empire, and yet finding time, amid all, to 
dyell on thoughts of duty with contemplations 
“upon. the problems of life here, and the m mysteries 
a the ch hereafter. 
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Sn these Reflections, as in the writings 
of Epctitus, we do not find any speculadions 
about the nature of Gon, hut he ts never theless 
positive of the existence of Gon and Kis — 
goodness to men. Jo those who ask, 
he says, Where hast thou seen the gods, ar how 
dost thou comprehend that they exist and so 
worshipnest them £ oJ answer, inthe first place | 
they may be seen even with the eyes; in the 
second place, necther lave oJ seen m Ly OWN Soul 
and yet S honor it . hus then with respect 
to the gods , Jrom what oJ constantly experience 
of their goodness, from this J comprehend that 
they exist and venerate them. t | 
he gods who ave immortal are uot veyed. 
because during solong atime they must tolerate 
continually men such as they are, and so many 
gf them, and besides this, they also take care of 
them in all ways . But thou, who art destur- 
-ed to end so soon art thou wearied of enduring 
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the bad, and this too, when thou art one of them.t 
| Jn this last passage ts a distinct declaration, 
oJ take it, of the sinfuluess of all mawkud, for 
he includes also himself as a sinner, which vs 
a new conception in Stoic philosophy: and further 
more, to his mind there us surely pardon for the 
erring, which he brings oud inthe following, 
Suppose that thou hast detached thyself from - 
the natural Unity-for thou wast made oy nature 
apart, but now thou hast cut thyself off, yet here 
there is this beautiful provision, that vé is rm thy 
power again to unite thyself. Gon has allowed 
this to no other part after it has been separated 
and cut asunder, to come together again. — 
But consider the kindness, by which Ae has dis- 
‘tinguished man, forde has put it in his power 
not tobe separated at all from the universal;and 
when he has been separated, hehas allowed him 
return, and to be united and to resume his place as a part. * 
In this vestoration to the furor of Gov, of the 
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erring but penitent one, we can fairly recognige 
‘the teaching's of the Christian doctrine, which is 
set forth in the parable of the Prodigal sou. 


Ate further shows the imperfectibility of 
mew herve, but that all may improve; which the 
old school would not allow. “hut how worth- 


‘less are all these poor people who are engaged 


in matters political and as they suppose, ave play- 


ing the philosopher! alldrivellers. Weed chen, 
man;dowhat nature now requires. Set thyself 
in motion, if ut is in thy power, and donot Look | 
dhout thee ta see of any ome will observe it: nor 
yet expect Plato's Republic; but he content if 
the smallest thing goes on well, and consider such 


an event to be no small matter. Jor who can 
change men's opintos? and without a change 
of opinions what else is there than the slavery of 
men, who groan while they pretend to obey." F 

And as in conflict with and disapproval 


i 


of the old doctrine of no pardonable error, and 
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‘no degrees of vice, he says, Cheophrastus wn his 
comparison of bad acts, such a comparison as one 
“would make in accordance with the common 
notions of mankind, says, luke a true philosopher 
that the offences which are committed through 
desire are more dlameable, than those whith are 
committed through anger. For he who is excited 
by anger seems to turn away from reason with 
‘acertain pain and unconscious contraction; but 
he who offends through desire being overpowered by 
pleasure, seems to be in @ manner more intenyerate 
and more womanish in his offences. Aightly 
then and a manner worthy of philosophy , he said, 
that the Offense which is committed with pleasure 
is more blameadble than that wiweh is committed — 
with pain; and onthe whole, the one is more like 
person who las been first wronged and through 
pain us compelled to be angry; but the other us moved 
by lus own impulse to do wrong, being carried to-~ 
-wards doing something by desire: t 
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Jn contrast with the boustfudness and pride 
of Virtue of former days, he presents a new piet- 
cure of purity and holiness; Shere remains that 
which is peculiar to the good man, to be pleased 
and content with what happens, and with the 
thread which is spun for him; and not to defile 
the divinity which Us planted in his breast, nor 
disturb it by a crowd of images, but to preserve 
it tranguil, following i obediently as a god, 
‘neither saying anything contrary to the truth, 
nor dong anything contrary to justice. 
And if all men refuse te believe that 
he lives a sunple, modest and contented life, 
he is neither angry with any of them, nor does 
he deviace from the way which leads to the end 
of life, to which a man, ought to come jure, 
tranquil, ready to depart, and without any 
compulsion perfectly reconciled to his lot. ft 
It is to be regretted that Aurelius ts | 
not more enlightened on the subject of the ummor- 
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-tality n the ae aE sidaiari he ws very 
vague and unsatisfactory. 


that some men, and very good men, Who have — 
had most communion with the divinity, ... | 


when they have once died should never deka 


On the nature of ‘the good; he holds, 
of thou canst pass thy life in an equal flow 


of happiness, if thou canst go by the i my 
and think and act tn the right way .. 


dow can it he, he says , that the gods yfte 
having arranged all thing's well ht benevo- 
-lently for mankind. have overlooked this alone 


agar, but should be completely extinguished” 
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to let thy desire find its termination". * 


And another thing too, that very little — 
Indeed 1s necessary for living a happy Life. # 
On the subject of Pleasure, he writes, 
And indeed he who pursues pleasure, as 
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and to held good bo consist in the disposition 
to rane and the practice of uw, and im this 


|, eres | 
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agood and avoids pain asanevil,is — 
guilty of impiety.” t 
| cAs to that ‘universal solvent, Sympathy, 
which was an almost unknown quantity in the 
old school, tt seems to ufford him pleasure as 
he recurs to this social bond. “When thou 
wishest to dedight thyself, think of the virtues 
of those who live with thee; for instance, the 
activity of one, and the modesiy of another, 
and the liberality of a third, and some other 
good quality of a fourth. For nothing de- 
Lights so much as the examples of the virtwes, 
when they are ephibited in the morals of those who 
live with us, and present themselves in abun-— 
dance, as far as possible. x 
As though he would show the absurdity of 
that side of the ideal wise man of former days 
which knew no pity, he has the courage to say, 
She things from men should be dear Wo us by 
yeason of Kinship: and sometimes even in a 
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manner, they move our pity by reason of mens 
tgnorance of good and bad.” FT 
Sbolding such feelings of sympathy and 
‘compassion, we are quite prepared for che frater- 
nal bond of common humanity which he proposes 
a of our intellectual part 1s common, the reason 
also, in respect of which we are rational beings 
1s common s if this is $0, common also is the 
reason which commands us what todo and — 
what not to do: if this is so, there is a com- 
-mon law also; if this 1s So, we are fellow-citi- 
gens: if Chis is so, we are members of some polit 
ical community : if this ws so, the world is in 
a manner a state. for of what other common 
politicad community will any one Say, that the 
whole human race are members? And from 
thence, from this com man political COMMmUMItY 
comes also our very iutedlectuad faculty and 
reasoning faculty and capacity for law.” * 
Such sentiments indieate a spirit which 
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could bear no enmity, and capwhle of rising 
to the beniguant duty of love of enemies, — 
| The best Way to avenge myself Ls not to become 
Like the wrong doer” t | 
Ute who wrongs me is my kinsman in unity 
of the spirit and divine sonship,andd can- 
snot be angry with my brother.” * | 
This amiable disposition of our author 
does not allow tven disagrecable Looks, | 
a scowling look ws altogether unnatural: # 
Hee insists too on present duty berng done 
al once, reminding Us of that thief of time pro- 
-crastination, Remember how long thou hast 
been puting off these things, and how often thou 
hast vecerved an opportunity from the gods, 
and yet dost not use it: f 

cAnd so ardent a lover of the truth ts 
he that though the old school permitted a lie 
‘under certain circumstances, he on the con- 
trary cannot see that it is ever justifiable, 
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be then who lies intentionally 1 us guilt ty 
i impiety, Masmuch as he acts unjust ly uy 
decewing. f 
| And, as uf to cut at the root of al 
rregularities of conduct and infractions 
‘of the moral law, he asks that we inquire 
unto the spiritual state and the pray 
| motives, by self-examination , 
When thou art offended at ¢ any mans s fut 
forthwith turn to thyself and ee n what 
manner thou dost err thyself." x 

Of passing the time, he adyises, 
ahe perfection of moral character consists — 
in this, Lm passing every day as the Last’ #| 


| a 


With so noble a mature as Abarcus Aurelius 
| possessed , one, it seems to me, more inharmon 1 
with Christian graces than Stove apathy, 
we greatly wonder how he coudd have per- 
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mitted the persecutron of the Christians. | 
— But before condemning him for permitting 
‘Such cruelty, we showld recall certain facts 
Unt history. Yt was during his reign, 
that the Romans, had to some extent ré- 
~newed they 7 eal or the worship of thear na 
-tional divinities, and the oracles began tr 
speak once more; whose utterances were mast 
likely directed against the Christiaus, hola- 
-ing them responsible for the national calam- 
“Wes of famine, flood pestilence and rebellion, 
which then afflicted the Empire. | 
Hence a fierce popular cry arose against 
the Christians, as the cause of these calami- 
ties, and as showing the wrath of the gods, 
and calling for the enforcement of the law 
of drajan which punished the confessron 
of Christianity with death . 
The Emperor knew very litle of the 


| 
Christians, or verhaps was wrongly informed 


about them, and learning of the popular clamor 
against them. and fearful lest they might be w 
menace to the public sa afety, at a time o if great | 
danger, he suffered rajans law iH have its 
course, though no persceution took place im 
staly, 
od ts not lukely that one so tender and 
sympathetic of heart, as to forbid gladiators 
fighting except with blunted weapons ; rope- 
“dancers in performing to have nets to catch 
thewr fadt; and slaves assisted by law io gait 


ther freedom, would willingly and needless- 
ly be guilty of such cruelty to the Christians, 


a) 


With this eyception, he was one of the 
wisest best and most complete characters 
of the ancient world . Jee died March 
[40.A.D, aged 39 Years, during a campaign agauist 
the Germanic people : his body was conveyed to 
Rome and received the honor of deification. 
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Hbanng now reviewed the teachings 
of both the old and the later Masters of the 
Stoic School of Morals, we note certain ele- 
ments common to bath, vis; 

che supreme end of life, is not 80 much 
to seek wisdom or pleasure, as i is to be Virtu 
“ous orto live in conformity tu Nature. 
Virtue os a knowledge of the good: 
Vice, nothing but error or ignorance, while 
all else is, Indifferent. | 
Virtue further more consists not in alife 
of contempladion or speculation but in activily 
; She will acting under the control of Reason, 
is the cause of Virtue: Reasonts the great 
creative Law ; every part of it (creation), in- 
cluding man, must be subordinated to Reason; 
and the nature of man is to live in agreement 
with it. 
Pleasures and pains of the body are to be 
‘despised, only che pleasures and pains of — 
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the mind are worthy of consideration. 
cAll mankind are viewed as a common | 
Brotherhood; Death has no fears for them, | 
and voluntary departure from life under cer. 
tain circum stances encouraged . 
cAll this may be summed up ina single 
sentence, the epfare to adiain & perfect life 
Lil confermity with wiiversal laws! 7 
Having seen wherein the two agree, ut Us 
but proper, we should examine wherein they 
differ. 


She old Stoves in their renunciation of the 
world are Cscetic, unsympathetic, selfish: wit 
distorted views of erection, developing only 
: a single Side of their nature and leaving their 
minds narrow and contracted. 

While the later Stoics ave more amiable, 
benevolent, wiih enlarged views of moral 
sympathy, and more cultivation of heart and mi 
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dhe ald are arrogant and proud, at 
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war with the whole emotional side of man, 
even looking on Pity as avice. 

dhe later, breathe the spirit of humility 
and gentleness, are charitable, forgiviug | 
and pitiful . 

She old concept of Deity Ls Pantherstic 
and though they hold the doctrine of Provi- 
-dence, yet their thoughts are less fixed ow 
Deity and more on Virtue. 

She later, recogniye more clearly a ais- 
‘tinct personal Divinity, and intensify the — 
doctrine of Frovidence, by acknowledging mans 
weed of (xan. , 

She old, admit a fudure limited exist- 
ence, but deny everlasting life after death. 
She later, believe in an eternity, and 

un the immortality of the soul, with some 
notion of future rewards and punishment. 

Me old, hold up the ideal wise man — 
asa model, asserting with the exception, 
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of immortality he is equal to, and in some 
respects superior to Gon. 


She later, see how paradoxical the noti 
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-tated . 


Ay this contrast, il may readily be seer 
that the System was profoundly modified 
by the later Stoics, into which they wroug 


many Qsperct_es, and making it mild an 
beweficent . 
As a System, it was nevertheless — 
inadequate to leaven the mass of brutality 
in the world: though it had done much to 
foster Virtue, it did but little to repress — 
Vice ,and never could free itself from that 
hardness of tts nature, which rendered it 
unsuited for an advanced civilization. 


— True, it raised up many great and — 


M 
is and confess the wise man cannat be imi- 
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gentle manners, maral progress, humane prin- 
ciples, deeper religious convictions, softening 
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good men and some high in authority, who 
exerted their powers on behalf of Virtue; 
it rendered eycedlené service in the formation 
of Roman jurisprudence and implanted a-— 
deep reverence for law: yet it never was 
and never could become a popular system, 
for the reason that ‘a morad system to govern 
society must adapt itself to common charac- 
-ters , mingled motives, and influence nature 
that mever can rise to the heroic; but the 
system accomplished a good work in pre- 
pariug the way for Christianity . 
eA the time of the death of Marcus 
elurelius , Steicism was then at its height, 
but declined with the decadence of the 
Empire, while Christianity increased in 
power, until the Limperor Constantine him- 
self in the early part of the fourth century, 
became a prosedyte to the faith, and is 
known in history as the first ChristianEmperor. 
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Less than one hundred years after — 
us, Rome was over run and captured 
by the barbarvans, when the old condi-. 
tions of Society were ruptured; Stoicisin 
dropped out of sight, or at least, ceased 
tobea distinct Philosophy, and the con- 
“guertig hordes of barbarians were final- 
ly brought under the influence of Chris. 
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| Sn closing we cannot but acknowl- 
-eolore our debe to Stoicism: for its presenta- 
-tion of the inner life, which ts the rather — 
to be chosen than sensual pleasures; forits 
spurit of self-sacrifice, simplicity, purity, — 
moral progress, triumphs of the will in sub- 
-duing the baser part of mans nature, and 
for its example of devotvon to duty. 
Also for its conception of mankind, 
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as forming a common Brotherhood. and 
each member standing in relation to Gop: 
that birth, rank, country.and wealth, are 
but the merest accidents, only Virtue Can 


make one man superior to another: for | 


| Us lofty Udeals, of whatever is good, great 
noble, strong and true, —for all these mo- 


-tives and principles we are indebted . 


And these are more than enough tofill 


us with admiration for those souls in the — 


| 


by-gone ages of the world’s history, who, | 
through spiritual gloom and sadness, un- 
-arded by any clear views of ruth, and no 


divine light to help, save the feeble ray — 


of veason ope their uncertain steps, — 
strove to see 


and realize a personal 
Gon. | | 
May we not earnestly believe, 


that Gon was their Gon, as well as ours 
who Left Himself not without witness 
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among them; who as they blindly felt yy 
Kim, suffered their groping hands to 
grasp the hem of His garment. 

And dois Spirit was withthen though 
unseen and unknown, purifying and sane- 
lifying the temple of their hearts, and 
sending gleams of Light through bieis? 
darkness to comfort their uncertainties — 
and make inter cession for them. 
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Cleanthes Hymi to Zeus. 


Most glorious of immortals, 0 Zeus of many names, 
Almighty and everlasting sovereign of nature, directing all 


address. hee all this universe,as it rolls circling round th 
earth, obeys whensoever thou dost guide and gladly owns thy 
sway. Sucka minister thou holdest in thy invincible 
hands -the two edged, fiery, ever living thunderbolt, under 
whose strake all nature shudders. 

No work upon earth is wrought apart from thee lord, nor 


though the divine etherial sphere, nor upon the sea, sare 


“E58 « Nay thou knowest how to make even 
the rough smooth and to bring order out of disorder, 
and things not friendly ave friendly in thy sight. 

cFor so hast thou fitted all things together, the 
good with the evil, that there might be one eternal law 


{ 


ouly whatsoever deeds wicked men a0 in their own foolish- 


over all. 


Deliver men from all ignorance ,Banish it, — 


inaceordance with law, thee itis fitting that all mortals should 
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